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The Week. 
THE most exciting week that Congress has seen since the beginning 
of the late rebellion opened quietly enough. On Wednesday, the 19th, 
Mr. Wilson, in the Senate, introduced a bill admitting Alabama, 


despite the defeated constitution, whenever the Legislature shall ratify 
the pending constitutional amendment. The House, on the same day, 
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requested the President to send in his correspondence with Sherman 
relative to the brevet generalship and the new Department of the | 
Atlantic. Correspondents declare that Mr. Johnson tells them that 
Sherman was some time since in the secret of the new arrangement, | 
and that he, like Grant, has played fast and loose with the President. | 
Mr. Thomas, by a vote of 28 to 21, was refused a seat as Senator from 
Maryland. On Thursday, Mr. Trumbull, in the Senate, defended the 
Senate, and particularly himsclf, against a newspaper charge of being 
responsible for that provision of the Reconstruction-ill which demanded 
more than a majority of votes for the ratification of the constitution. | 
On Friday the excitement commenced which is not yet allayed. An 
international copyright bill, prepared by Mr. Baldwin, was offered in| 
the House, a letter was read from Postmaster Randall, who desires an 
investigation of his official conduct, and denies charges of fraud that | 
have been more or less vaguely brought against him, and then the 
Speaker presented a communication from the Secretary of War enclosing 
the President’s order of removal. Mr. Covode at once offered a resolution 
impeaching the President, which was referred to the Committee on Re- | 
construction. The Senate behaved very quietly, as if senators expected 
soon to sit as judges. On Saturday the House received and debated the 
Reconstruction Committee’s report that the President should be im- 
peached, The debate was in no respect strong ; on Monday, however, 
it was better, the real point being then touched by several speakers. : 
The vote on presenting articles of impeachment was a party one— 
the Republicans, except two, voting aye—and stood 126 to 42. Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Bingham were made messengers to the Senate, and 
Mr, Boutwell was put at the head of the committee to prepare the 
charges. On Tuesday the Senate was duly notified. 





The effect of the impeachment on business appears on the whole 
likely to be slight. The small amount of support Mr. Johnson seems 
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to receive from any quarter, and the plainness of the case against him, 
deprive the situation of most of its financial horrors, although the sen- 
sationists are doing their best to increase the excitement by strong 
writing and the free use of epithets, and by examining Mr, Johnson's 
case politically, morally, physically, and psychologically. He has been, 
on the whole, perhaps the weakest man who ever attempted to resist 
a legislature ; but, according to the newspapers, one must search the 
records of Asiatic tyranny and treachery to find a match for him. He 
has outdone all the despots and traitors of the Western world, His re- 
semblance to Philip II. and the Duke of Alva we have not seen dis- 
cussed, but it certainly opens up an interesting field of enquiry. 

Mr. Johnson has sent in a message to the Senate defending himself 
against the charge of illegal conduct in appointing General Thomas to 
the Secretaryship of War. He shows in it a good deal of nervousness 
and anxiety—pleads that his only object in all he had done was to 
bring the question of the constitutionality of the law before the 
courts—and defends his removal of Mr. Stanton on grounds which, if 
not new, are, we think, at least new to the public. He says that the 
obvious meaning of the act is, that he may not without the advice and 
consent of the Senate remove any officer appointed by himself, Mr. 
Stanton, however, was not appointed by himself, therefore bis removal 
of Mr. Stanton was not a breach of the law. This, perhaps, fore- 
shadows his line of defence before the Senate. 

The Washington Correspondent may safely be said to have just 
passed through the happiest week of his life. In the early part of the 
war, and, in fact, all through the war, his mind was distracted and his 
usefulness impaired by the fact that he had to collect rumors from all 
parts of the country. On the present occasion, all the interest and 
excitement and incidents are concentrated in Washington itself, and 


; What all the world wants to hear about is passing in his immediate 


view and presence. Accordingly, he has outdone himself. Nothing in 
the whole field of newspaper literature can equal for minuteness, mag- 
niloquence, and acuteness his despatches about the impeach ment pro- 
ceeding and the attempt to oust Mr. Stanton. He has kept his eye on 
every man of note in the capital, and has recorded his doings, during 
the whole twenty-four hours—what corners he turned, with whom he 
turned them, where and how he passed the night, what he said, and 
what was said to him, on what occasions he smiled, and why. Such 
incidents as the bringing in of Mr. Stanton’s breakfast to the War 


_ Office, and the feebly jocose remark of the deferential bystander, 


whom we think we see, “that this was an odd place to breakfast in,” 
and Mr, Sumner’s note to the Secretary requesting that gentleman 


| “to stick,” are all set down with a just appreciation of their historic 


importance. The debate on Saturday was somewhat declamatory 
and abusive, the impeachers apparently not being as yet aware 
of their strength. On Monday the truth had dawned upon them 
and somewhat sobered them, and on that day the speaking was, 
on the whole, strong and moderate. General Butler ran amuck like a 
Malay, and in a wild speech he placed Johnson far higher in the rank 
of tyrants and usurpers than George IIL. or James II. or Charles I. Mr. 
Boutwell and Mr. Stevens were the principal speakers, but Mr. Bout- 


_ well declaimed on the general subject of Mr. Johnson's iniquities, while 


Mr. Stevens—whose speech, we are sorry to see, had to be read by the 
clerk —addressed himself to the exact point on which the impeachment 
is to be based. 





The Tribune's Washington correspondent is the only one who has 
risen to the full height of the occasion, and be is clearly too elequent 
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and allusive forany merely human periodical. According to him, in the 
debate on Monday, “* Copperhead Phelps of Maryland ” was so exceed- 
ingly absurd as “to fling himself into the impeachment torrent with a 
speech which hinged on a rotten sophism,.” How he got on in the 
terrent with this article on his shoulder the correspondent does not say, 
but we presume badly, “ Kelley, the orator of patriotism and human- 
ity,” arraigned “Andrew Johnson with power and beauty "—which was 
also a novel feat; but it was outdone by the same orator, “running 
a historical parallel, with thrilling effect,” between Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d@ état and Johnson’s attempt to overthrow our Government, and between 
“the murderous energy of Marshal St. Armand” and the “ pliancy and 
sympathy of Lorenzo Thomas.” The attemptof Mr. Holman of Indiana 
to have Washington's Farewell Address read was “a pig-headed scuffle.” 
On Sunday, in Washington, “a current of religious life ran mechanically 
under superior passions and engrossing interests,” and the Copperheads 
“ stayed in their holes,” “bit, hissed, and writhed,” and “ inflamed each 
other with each other’s venom.” The Republicans, on the contrary, went 
to bed with their heads cleared about impeachment, and if they woke up 
in the night “ thanked God for His abounding goodness in giving the 
Republic even one year of administration by Old Ben.” “ Ben. Butler,” 
who spoke on Monday, is, it appears, “ the Apostle John of the salva- 
tion by impeachment.” If the Zribune allows this gentleman to de- 
scribe the impeachment trial itself, we fear his eloquence will consume 
it off the face of the earth. Would it not pay for such a journal to send 
some one to do the work who knows how to write the English of ordi- 
nary life, and how to describe the events of this sublunary sphere in 
terms adapted to the feeble understanding of mortal men ? 





In the matter of the Alabama election the path of wisdom does not 
seem to become a whit clearer to anybody than it was before. The ad- 
vice given Congress in certain quarters to seize this opportunity of 
backing out of its reconstruction policy altogether, and trying some- 
thing totally new which it ought to have tried two years ago, is valu- 
able for its simplicity, but for nothing else. Congress cannot go back. 
Parties can never retrace their steps without totally losing public con- 
fidence. They can no more afford to be modest or contrite than news- 
papers can, for the public will forgive them for anything sooner than 
for doubting their own infallibility. The probabilities are, we fear, that 
Alabama will be admitted just as she stands, without regard to the 
result of the election. We say “ we fear,” because this, if done, will 
certainly make the elections in the other States a mere farce. “ Tails 
I win, heads you lose” is not an interesting or exciting game, and if 
Alabama is admitted in disregard of the law under which the election 
was held, of course the voters in other States will not feel that the 
result depends on them, even if the supplemental bill making a majority 
of votes cast, and not a majority of votes registered, sufficient to secure 
the adoption of the constitution is enacted. To be sure, the States would 
be brought back into the Union in this way; but then we fear the con- 
stitutions under which they would come back would not command the 
respect or confidence of the body of the people, and could not be said 
to emanate from them, and would probably be upset at the first con- 
venient opportunity. We still cannot help thinking that the safest 
course will be to order a fresh vote in Alabama under the new bill, re- 
quiring simply a majority of the votes cast to secure the adoption of 
the constitution. It may be defeated under this rule, and if it is, the 
remedy is to wait till the majority are clothed in their right mind, 
which will be, we suspect, very soon after the November election. 





Mr. Thomas’s case was disposed of last week by his being denied 
admission to the Senate, the vote being a mixed one, Messrs. Trum 
bull and Fessenden and some other Republicans voting in his favor. 
It did not appear by the evidence that Mr. Thomas had ever expressed 
even sympathy with the rebellion; the worst thing brought out 
against him on this point was, that he had kept up amicable relations 
with old friends who turned out secessionists, and that he had given 
$100 to a son who persisted in going off to join the rebel army. In 
fact, this last act seemed to be the main charge against him. We be- 
lieve, however, that for just the same reasons that we did not during 
the war hang all rebels taken in arms, we must now, if there is ever to 
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be an end to the quarrel between North and South, overlook the po- 
litical weaknesses of a great many men from the border States. Some- 
thing must be forgiven even to Marylanders and Kentuckians, on the 
simple ground that they are men. We confess, too, that we do not 
consider the case of Aulus Fulvius, the Roman senator, who killed 
his son for joining Catiline, cited from Sallust by Mr. Sumner, to be 
at all conclusive either as to what Mr. Thomas ought to have done to 
his son or the Senate ought to do to Mr. Thomas. We say this with- 
out meaning the slightest disrespect either to Aulus Fulvius or Mr, 
Sumner. 





We have nowhere seen a better argument against inflation, and that 
form of repudiation known as payment of the five-twenty bonds in 
greenbacks, than is to be found in the majority report of the Commit- 
tee of Finance of the Chicago Common Council, presented to that 
body last week. The report was called forth by a resolution of Alder- 
man Wicker in favor of inflation and repudiation, and he himself 
presented a minority report in which he laid it down that money was 
scarce, and the amount in circulation “inadequate to the wants of 
the nation ;” that greenbacks having been declared by Congress to be 
“money,” it was perfectly proper and just to pay off the public debt in 
them, and that the omission of the word “coin” in an act was a perfect 
answer to the claims of anybody who lent money under it, and who was 
deluded by the speeches and letters of Government officers into the 
belief that the omission was of no consequence, The majority report 
took substantially the same ground that we took two weeks ago with 
regard to the scarcity of money, that it was absurd to talk of its being 
scarce when it has for the last year been a drug inthe market—nobody 
wanting it, or being able to use it, at any but the lowest rates of interest. 
The report pointed out, moreover, that every legal tender issued is pro 
tanto a forced loan—a measure which no nation should resort to except 
in the last extremity ; that the arguments against payment of the bonds 
in coin are “ miserable technicalities,” and are an attempt to repudiate 
the “ mutual understanding” on which, no matter what the act may 
say, the loan was raised, and on which the lenders gave not what the 
Government was screwed down into taking by a hard bargain, but all 
that the Government asked. It quotes as bearing on this point a 
passage from the speech of “a former chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means,” “spoken publicly on the floor of the House 
at the time of contracting the debt.” The orator is now in favor of 
payment in greenbacks. The report does not name him, and 
neither shall we, as both we and our readers have some shame left : 


“ A dollar in a miser’s safe, unproductive, is a sore disturbance. Where 
could they invest it? In United States loans at six per cent., redeemable in 
gold in twenty years—the best and most valuable permanent investment 
that could be desired.” “But widows and orphans are interested, and in 
tears lest their estates should be badly invested. I pity no one who has 
money invested in United States bonds, payable in gold in twenty years, 
with interest semi-annually.” 





We were all the better pleased to read the Chicago report because, 
besides being sensible and sound and high-minded, it may prove a 
valuable corrective of the folly of the Repubiican State Convention of 
Indiana, which seems to have committed the drawing up of its plat- 
form to a wag, and a very mischievous one. The following plank, if 
it were not likely to prove mischievous, would be very amusing. The 
italics are ours : 


“ Fourth—The public debt, made n by the rebellion, should 
be honestly paid, and all bonds issued therefor should be paid in legal ten- 
ders, commonly called Pan. except where by their express terms they 
provide otherwise, and paid in such quantities as will make the circula- 
tion commensurate with the commercial wants of the country, and so as to 
avoid too great an inflation of the currency, and an increase in the price 
of gold.” + 

He seems to have been encouraged by the success of this joke to per- 
petrate another, and, on the whole, better—in which he condemns 
the late contraction of the currency on the ground, amongst others, 
that it had “the sanction of the Democratic party in both Houses of 
Congress.” This reminds us of the reproach addressed by the drunken 
pugilist to his delicate wife, after he had smashed all their furniture— 
“Why did you let me do it, hang you?” There can be no question, 
and there is no question, that any party which advocates any policy 
which is likely to impair or destroy the borrowing power of the Gov. 
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ernment, is as distinctly disunionist as if it passed an “ ordinance of 
secesaion,” and anybody who votes for any candidate who supports such 
a policy, no matter how much he may try to deceive himself by maun- 
derings about “ the burden of taxation” and “ the people’s will,” paves 
the way for a fresh rebellion. This is the fact of the matter, and there 
is no use any longer in mincing one’s words about it. 





The Sun last week called attention, in much milder terms than the 
occasion merited, to the fact that, while the New York Constitutional 
Convention is giving the finishing touches to the constitution which 
it has drafted, Mr. Horace Greeley, one of the delegates at large, and 
a very prominent and a very useful member of the body, is delighting 
large audiences in the West with lectures on divers subjects. What 
makes the matter worthy of remark is, that Mr. Greeley acquired hon- 
orable distinction, during the first six months, by his denunciations in 
the Tribune of his brother members for their lax attendance, and 
thereby did much to bring the body into contempt and endanger the 
adoption of the constitution. 





A striking illustration of the extent to which pure, unadulterated 
good nature “rules the court, the camp, the grove” amongst us 
has just been afforded in California, Congress conveyed the Yo Sem- 
ite Valley—a piece of land fifteen miles long, half a mile wide, lying 
between the mest tremendous precipices in the world, and _ pre- 
senting a series of views of unrivalled grandeur, beauty, and singularity 
—to the State, on the sole condition that it should be reserved for a pub- 
lic pleasure-ground. The gift was a splendid one, the object noble, and 
a proper appreciation of it on the part of the Californians, and a very 
small outlay of money, would have oir the vailey into such a 
public park as no community ever p d, and. such as Frenchmen, 
Swiss, or Germans would be almost willing to encounter a bloody war 
for. But there were two squatters in it, with a tavern each, and a piece 
of ground in possession, but without a shadow of right. They ought 
to have been bought out and sent elsewhere, but they petitioned the 
State legislature for three hundred acres of the valley, and the legisla- 
ture, thinking of their bygone bears and cold nights and long journeys, 
have given them twice as much land as they asked for, and done noth- 
ing about the park. If Congress should sanction the grant, the valley 
will be spoiled. It will be gradually cut up amongst tavern-keepers, 
and be devoted to “ mixed drinks,” billiards, nine-pins, and other modern 
improvements. There must surely be enough taste and enough regard 
for posterity in California to prevent this desecration. 





The Irish question continues to be vigorously agitated in England, 
and the tide of opinion continues to set against the Irish Church more 
strongly than ever. Nearly all the more influential portion of the Eng- 
lish press, daily, weekly, and monthly, has gone over to the enemy, 
and the Church party in Ireland seem to be at last seriously alarmed 
and have begun to hold meetings and issue. “ pastorals.” A great 
Protestant gathering has been held in Dublin, in which the old doc- 
trines of “ Protestant ascendancy ’’ were asserted in a tolerably rank 
form, and the revenues of the Church defended on the antiquated 
ground that they were “property.” One of the Irish bishops defends 
the Establishment on the ground that it is the Church first established 


by the apostles in Ireland, and that the Catholics are interlopers and | 


are entitled to nothing more than toleration. The Catholic clergy, on 
the other hand, are not idle, and call for a repeal of the union, or, if 
they cannot have that, at least a separate educational endowment. 
Between the two, the few Irish reformers who are worth listening to 
have not much chance for a hearing. Lord Oranmore, at the Protes- 
tant meeting, pointed out very sensibly that the Catholic clergy claimed 
in Ireland more than any Catholic government at the present moment 
accords them anywhere, and other defenders of the landlord class 


argue, with much plausibility, that if the landed aristocracy and the | 


Protestant Church were got out of the way, the result would be that 
politics would pass entirely into the hands of the priests. The fear, 
however, judging from what we see of Fenianism, would seem to be 
groundless. The great difficulty in the way of Irish reform really 
appears to be now that Irishmen themselves are not agreed upon 
anything in sufficient force to make a respectable impression on Eng- 
lish opinion. Mr. Bright has been renewing with amplification and 


emendation his proposal to have the Government buy up the estates of 
the absentee landlords and sell them at a fair valuation to the tenants, 
the price to be paid in instalments. The idea seems to gain ground. 


All England is occupied with the question of education, or at least 
is giving it all the attention it can spare from Fenianism. One most 
interesting fact has come to light with regard to the results of the 
efforts which have been made to promote the higher education of 
women, by the establishment at Cambridge University of examinations 
for girls, certificates being awarded to all who pass satisfactorily. The 
plan has now been long enough in operation to furnish some aid in 
estimating the ability of women to master the studies hitherto usually 
reserved to boys. The examinations are conducted in London by mar- 
ried fellows of the University; and besides furnishing girls with an 
excellent means of testing their own capacity, they are gradually cre- 
ating a standard to which women seeking employment as governesses 
or teachers will have to come up, as the candidates furnished with cer- 
tificates naturally secure a preference. But now for the fact which 
gives the movement its strongest claim to attention. The examiners 
report that they discover little difference in capacity between sisters 
and brothers examined on the same papers—the advantage, if any, being 
on the side of the sisters. Moreover—and the effect of this is really 
stunning—the girls decidedly beat the boys in mathematics, seldom 
making blunders “in the essentials of a demonstration,” while the 
boys make them in all parts of the process with equal facility. A 
more portentous fact than this for the noble army of male blockheads 
has never, we venture to say, been brought to light. 





It will gratify all friends of national progress to know that the 
experiment commenced in England three years ago by the Messrs 
Briggs, the owners of one of the largest collieries, of converting their 
concern into a joint-stock establishment, giving shares to the workmen, 
and dividing amongst them all profits over ten per cent., has proved 
a splendid success, the aggregate profits last year having been 12 
per cent., and that order, industry, and content have succeeded 
strikes, bitterness, and contention. A similar result has attended a 
similar experiment made by the Messrs. Crossley in a large woollen 
manufactory, beginning about the same time asthe Briggs colliery, 
and now paying dividends of 20 per cent. Such facts as these are very 
awkward for those political economists who insist upon it that the 
plan of paying for labor in fixed weekly wages is part of the order of 
the universe. 








The new French press bill, which releases journalists from arbitrary 
punishment at the hands of the minister, and from the necessity of 
procuring permission to establish papers, but subjects them for all 
violations of the law to the jurisdiction of the “ correctional police "— 
that is, of the lowest and least respectable branches of the French jadi- 
ciary—without the intervention of a jury, is a great advance on the old 
régime, and is the fulfilment of the promise so unexpectedly made by 
the Emperor a year ago. It meets, however, with violent opposition 
from the inner circle of his following, the original Imperialist adventur- 
ers, to whom change and progress are for obvious reasons terrible, and 
there are rumors in Paris of agitating “scenes” at the Tuileries, in 
'which these gentlemen tried to save their master from himself and 
Foremost among 





| were generally more devoted than was agreeable. 
| the opponents of the bill is Granier de Cassagnac—the editor of the 
| Pays—who, by dint of sticking at nothing, and using his journal as a 
soldier of fortune uses his sword, has got into the Senate and is a great 


man. 





In spite of the extreme depression of Russia on the subject of the 
condition of the Turkish Christians, and the mysterious running to 
and fro of General Ignatieff, the Russian ambassador at Constantinople, 
and the preparation of breech-loaders for the army, all fear as well as 
all danger of war in the East seems to be passing away. The fa. is, 

that Russia is suffering from serious financial embarrassment and can- 
not conceal it, She has been working hard amongst the Austrian and 
| Turkish Slaves, and with considerable success, but seems unable to 
| follow it up. The expenses of the Crimean war still hang about her 
in the shape of an ugly floating debt, and her paper goes on depreciat- 


ing every day. . 
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THE ORISIS AT WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Jonnson, after a series of blunders, to use a very mild word, 
such as few if any statesmen have had to show, has at last committed 
the crowning one. After having promised and failed to play the part 
of Moses for the colored people, he has played it for the impeachers. 
They have been trying for more than a year to get up a case against 
him, and, partly through their own natural deficiencies, partly through 
the oddity of his conduct, which made it almost impossible to patch 
up his follies into a decent resemblance to a “high crime or mis- 
demeanor,” but most of all owing to the popular unwillingness to have 
the country disturbed and the public attention diverted from recon- 
struction and the finances, they were never able to accomplish anything. 
Mr. Johnson, however, seems to have determined that they should not be 
foiled, and has at last, with truly wonderful fatuity, furnished them with 
a good case against him, and a case which can probably be tried in 
a few days. He has the satisfaction of knowing that he has now 
nobody to say a word for him, and that there is not a man left in the 
country who dees not think him either a fool or a knave. Those who 
have never admitted his wickedness are at present willing to have him 
impeached and deposed as an incorrigible dunce. The scene that one 
witnesses at Washington would be wholly tragic if it were not for his 
appearance in it, but the satisfaction with which he looks on his work 
takes a great deal of the seriousness out of it. So, also, does the exceea- 
ing solemnity of the language in which some of the more uproarious of 
hie enemies are denouncing him. When one sees “ the usurper in the 
White House” revealing his mighty plans and expectations, his deep- 
laid schemes and hellish plots, to the correspondent of the New York 
Herald with all the artless candor of a Kentucky belle, one cannot help 
feeling that the task of ‘‘ hurling him from the chair he has disgraced” 
is not such awful work after all. 

The precise reason for now bringing the “ tyrant” to justice is, that 
he has for the first time committed a distinct and palpable breach of 
the law, though we confess we do not think his last offence by any 
means the worst in a moral point of view. It has, however, the great 
legal beauty of being capable of proof in five minutes, and of needing 
no “construction” or piecework. It is full and complete and simple. 
The question of the constitutionality or expediency of the Tenure-of- 
office Act need not come up in the trial of it atall. Many good Repub- 
licans deny both one and the other; but Mr. Johnson has so managed 
matters that no differences of opinion on these points in the ranks of 
the party will be of any use to him. Whether the law be constitutional 
or not, or wise or not, there is a legal presumption of which every man 
is bound to take notice, that it is constitutional till the courts have 
decided otherwise. The necessity and value of this presumption were 
fully discussed and affirmed by the Court of Appeals in this State in 
the police cases in 1857. Without it a written constitution would 
breed anarchy, because if everybody—and, above all, every officer of the 
Government—could take upon himself to decide, as soon as a law was 
passed, whether it accorded with the Constitution or not, no law would 
ever be executed for months or years after its passage. If he resists it, he 
must do so at his peril; and the doctrine which the New York Times 
seems to hold, that its being afterwards declared unconstitutional may 
have the effect of retroactive justification, has no foundation either in 
precedent or reason. If every court in the country next month pro- 
nounced the Tenure-of-office Act unconstitutional, it would not in the 
least improve Mr. Johnson’s position. What he is about to be tried 
for is not only his disobedience to the law, for of this a decision that 
the law was unconstitutional—that is, null and void—might absolve 
him, but his taking upon himself the functions of the judiciary, and 
deciding for himself that it was unconstitutional, and acting in his 
official capacity under his own ruling. If he may do this, all the other 








officials, civil and military, may do it, and the legislature might as 
well be dissolved, for its acts would be all nullities. Nobody would 
ever obey one which he had the least motive for disobeying ; in other 
words, all that portion of the community which an act of Congress was 
intended to direct or restrain would be exempted from its operation for 
an indefinite period after its passage. If this were the effect of a writ- 
ten constitution, no nation would live under one for six months; and, 
to provide against this, the presumption has been firmly established as 
binding on everybody, that all acts are constitutional till a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction has, in a bond fide case, pronounced them otherwise. 
It may be said that this presumption bears hard on officers, because 
the Constitution furnishes them with no protection against the legal 
consequences of the execution of an unconstitutional act. This is no 
doubt true. The Constitution ought to provide that those who act on 
the presumption shall be held harmless. But officers, even as matters 
stand, have their remedy. The risk they run is a well-known risk of 
their position; if they do not like it, they can resign. 

It would have been a stupid thing for Mr. Johnson to have disobeyed 
the law when he suspended Mr, Stanton. But to have done so then would 
not, it seems, have been stupid enough for his taste, for he obeyed it by 
suspending him and giving his reasons for suspending him to the 
Senate—thus logically, though perhaps not legally, estopping himself 
from afterwards denying its constitutionality. This performance seems 
only to have been the ground-work of absurdity, which he lays broad 
and deep, for so many of his official acts. Finding that his acknowl- 
edgment of the validity of the law does not help him, he sets about 
having it tested by the co d does this by flatly disobeying it— 
by doing the very thing wh e act forbade him to do, under heavy 
penalties. We hear in various quarters the question asked, In what 
other way could he bring it before the courts? He himself evidently 
looks on the despatch of General Thomas to the War Office and that 
discreet officer’s arrest as a most ingenious device, which nobody who 
had not “filled every office in the gift of the people” would have 
thought of, for bringing the dispute between him and Congress to the 
test of a legal decision. 

There is, and has been time out ot memory, a very simple process for 
trying titles to offices. It has been a process of the common law from the 
earliest ages ; it is in use every year in every State in the Union, and is as 
familiar to all lawyers as their alphabet ; and is, in fact, the only direct 
mode of testing the validity of any official’s claim to his place. We 
mean, of course, the writ of guo warranto, The proper person to sue 
it out is the Attorney-General ; and had Mr. Stanbery obtained it from 
a United States court under Mr. Johnson’s direction it would have 
brought Mr. Stanton into court to show by what authority he held his 
place, and this would, of course, have at once raised the question of 
the constitutionality of the Tenure-of-office Act, and have secured a 
judicial decision upon it. It could not have been pleaded that this 
was a political question, on which the courts were not competent to 
pass, or, at all events, could not have been pleaded without an absur- 
dity which neither Mr, Stanton nor the majority in Congress would 
have ventured to face. Had the court decided against him, he would 
have gained rather than lost in public estimation by his appeal to 
them. Had they decided in his favor, he would have had some solid 
support in his subsequent resistance to Congress, if he determined to 
resist. 

It must be admitted, however, that the terms of the law are such 
that the unfortunate man was unable to test its constitutionality before 
the courts without exposing himself to impeachment. He could not 
get a quo warranto without removing Mr. Stanton, and he could not 
remove Mr. Stanton even formally without being impeached, so that, 
practically, he was deprived of the power of testing its constitutionality 
at all except before the very body which passed it, and with the pen- 
alty of political ruin hanging over him in case of failure. This would cer- 
tainly be a very embarrasging position for a moderate and conscientious 
man. But then, if Mr. Johnson had been moderate, and there was any 
general belief that he was honest, he would not be in this position. If 
he were anybody else, we have very little doubt he might have re- 
moved.Stanton, and then, on the Senate’s restoring him, have tried the 
title to the office on a guo warranto, without exposing himself to im- 
peachment. The consequence—and it seems to us the just consequence 
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—of the bad reputation he has acquired for himself is, that he will not were probably supplied by the “ Society for the Diffusion of Political 
be allowed to test the validity of any law which imposes a duty on Information,” or rather by the gentlemen who afterwards organized 
bim. He has by his course forfeited all claim to Congressional indul- that illustrious body, and it would probably be difficult to find in 
gence, aid he has no popular support to take its place. What Congress any public man’s history a more striking proof of incapacity for diplo- 
says to-him is, in effect, that his character is so bad that they will not | matic functions than the Harrison's Landing letter. Whatever may be 


allow him to question their acts even by legal process, and if hiscase be thought of the political doctrines propounded in that letter, few will 


a bard one, we do not see that he has anybody but himself to blame. | 

His disappearance from the scene now will be a heartfelt relief to | 
nearly everybody. He has been a sore trial to the nation for the last 
three years, and in nothing more than in creating a constant danger | 
that the wilder members of the House would be tempted into creating | 
a most dangerous precedent by prosecuting him for being foolish and 
foul-mouthed. Had he been impeached on the strength of the testi- 
mony collected by the committee last summer, it would have proved a 
most perilous precedent ; his impeachment for flat disobedience to an 
act of Congress cannot but prove a useful one. It will delight the 
“sons of thunder” who for so long have been clamoring for his over- 
throw; but, as we have never taken any pleasure in these gentlemen’s 
misery, and have all along, in opposing them, desired simply that they 
should have good and not bad reasons for being happy, this will not, 
as far as we are concerned, in any way mar the occasion. 

One thing, however, we cannot help saying before we close. It isa 
delicate thing to say, but, if said at ail, it must be said now. Mr. John- 
son’s troubles to himself and the nation have resulted mainly from the 
fact that he has owed all his political successes to his zeal and courage. 
In everything else he has been wanting. He is ignorant, hot-headed, 
impetuous, indiscreet, loose-tongued. He has no tact, no perception, 
is no judge of character. Had he been the reverse of all this, his differ- 
ences with Congress on the matter of reconstruction would not have 
brought him to his present position, He might have secured a large 
amount of popular support, and certainly would have retained the 
popular respect, and would have quitted the office at the end of his 
term without the reputation of having degraded it. If the Senate now 
gives judgment against him, and deposes him, he will be succeeded 
by a gentleman who is, we admit, a better man in all sorts of ways, but 
whose mental constitution and political and social training are very like 
Mr. Johnson’s, and who has been selected for the office mainly because 
he is plucky and impetuous. We confess the prospect does not fill us 
with enthusiasm. When we consider the delicacy of the duties which 
will devolve on the President during the coming year, how much there 
is beforg us for a rough and untaught hand to mar, and remember the 
enthusiasm with which four years ago the very men who are now look- 
ing forward with most delight to “glorious Ben Wade’s” accession 
to the Presidency talked and wrote of “Andy Johnson, of Tennessee” 
—then,also, the man of the people, the foe of the slaveholding aristo- 
crats, the friend of the Union—it is impossible to avoid expressing the | 





deny that the writing of it by a general, on the morrow of a bloody 
repulse, to the political chief ot the government he served, proved a 
degree of obtuseness on the part of the author for which there are few 
if any parallels to be found in military history. The real value of the 
performance as an indication of character was concealed from the 
public by the excitement of the time, and by the noisy efforts which 
the Democrats were then making to use the general against the Gov 

ernment, But if we imagine Sir John Moore to have survived Corunna, 
and passed the evening of the battle while his troops were stealing 
on board ship in writing a long letter to the Prince Regent, giving him 
advice on the Catholic question and parliamentary reform, we shal! 
have a clearer notion of the’ bearing which the letter has on General 
McClellan’s claims to be entrusted with high diplomatic functions. 

We know very well that there is a popular notion that the real use 
of an ambassador, and especially of an American ambassador, is to 
transmit messages from his own Government to that to which he is 
accredited ; these messages containing not the secretly formed opinions 
of a man or a clique, but the expression of the national will formed by 
the press and the platform, and carrying its motives on its face, and 
needing nothing in the transmission but clear statement and prompt 
delivery. In this theory of ambassadorial functions character and 
mind of course count for very little, and the part played by the minis 
ter in society is treated as purely ornamental—of no service toanybody 
but rich people who want to see the best foreign circles, but who 
would be much better at home Keeping a store or raising cranberries, 
This -view has been long held by what we may call the “Old War 
Horse ” school of politicians, and it is a view which naturally recom- 
mends itself strongly to the popular mind, particularly in the West, 
where social life and social influences play a comparatively small part 
in the shaping of men’s opinions or the regulation of their conduct. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that this school should be opposed to our 
having any diplomatic service at all, believing the post-office and the 
telegraph to furnish all the needful facilities for such communications 
as we need to make to the governments of foreign nations, or, if we 
must have one, should consider the various posts in it as simply a use- 
ful means of rewarding party services at home, to be bestowed without 
the least reference to the special fitness of the appointee for the place 
he was to fill. Of course, from this point of view McCracken would fil! 
the Viennese mission as well as if not better than Motley, as he would 
have nothing to do but watch the machinations of the Austrian aris- 


hope that Mr. Wade will exhibit in his new office other qualities | ‘°°T#¢y against Sanne liberty and carry Mr. Seward’s despatches 
than those which, valuable though they may be, have thus far made | round to the Austrian foreign office. If you talk to an Old War-Horse 
his reputation. of the personal influence of an ambassador, of what he may do by his 
personal demeanor, by his character, his culture, and his private con- 
THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. | versation to make his country respected and to carry out the foreign 

THE proposed substitution of General McClellan for Mr. Adams in the | policy of his Government, he thinks either that you are a fool or that 
American embassy in London is another striking illustration of the you take him for one. The only means of exerting influence that he 
necessity for such a reform in the civil service as will make training, knows of are the “ editorial” and the speech or lyceum lecture. And 
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experience, and ability of some value in it. We do not, of course, | 
expect that it will strike Congress in this light, or that the Senate, if 
it rejects General McClellan, will reject him altogether on the ground | 
of unfitness for this particular duty. The proximate cause of his 
rejection will be, and rightly enough, his political antecedents, As 
far as character goes, we think he is as unobjectionable a man, to say | 
the least, as Mr. Johnson is at all likely to nominate for the place; but | 
as regards experience and training he is singularly, in fact, fatally, unfit 
for it, considering the delicacy of the relations of this country with 
England, and the number and variety of the fresh complications which 
may any day arise. General McClellan, during his short public career, 
gave evidence of a great many good qualities, but judgment and 
acumen and tact and clear-headedness and a proper sensg of the 
limits of his own powers were not amongst the number. The political | 
opinions which he produced during his commandership-in-chief were | 
unquestionably not of hisown manufacture. Whether good or bad, they 


when you tell him that in Europe great wars are often avoided and 
great alliances cemented, and the sum of human happiness increased, 
by mere talking over a dinner or tea-table, by an ambassador's merely 
inspiring those with whom he comes in contact with confidence in his 
sincerity, his integrity, his learning, in his broad-mindedness and 
acuteness, he thinks you are a besotted votary of “ fashion.” 

We have had, however, during the past few years, at least two signal 
illustrations of the erroneousness of the War-Horse view of diplomacy. 
The tremendous strain to which the Government was subjected at the 
outbreak of the war, and the pressing necessity which everybody saw 
for conciliating European powers, caused a better batch of diplomatists 
to be sent out than perhaps any administration had sent out since the 
arly days of the Republic. There was hardly one of the ministers to 
the great courts who could be said to owe his appointment to his poli- 
tical claims. They were all, or nearly all, representatives of what is 
best in American society, of that element in it which gives it its strong. 
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est claim to the gratitude and respect of the civilized world. Unfor- 
tunately, there is less distinction always to be gained by prevention 
than by cure; and the task which was imposed on our representa- 
tives abroad during the war being that of averting trouble and main- 
taining American respectability, their services, to a careless observer, 
do not seem brilliant. But they were brilliant. We doubt if any 
country was ever so well served as this country was by them. No 
diplomatic representatives ever had such difficulties to contend with, 
for we believe there never has been a case in history in which a nation 
or its representatives had to encounter abroad the same amount of 
socia! hostility—hostility amounting in England, at least, during the 
years 1862-3-4, to positive execration. To face what Mr. Adams had 
to face during those three years; to face it as he faced it, not with 
pluck only but with cheerful front, with perfect temper and perfect 
fortitude, and to uphold the dignity of his country when every man and 
woman he met was disposed to deny it even the ability to die decently, 
was an ordeal such as no other public servant, we venture to eay, 
has ever passed through. But he not only passed through it with 
credit, but he kept the peace between the two countries; and kept it 
not by dint of despatches, but by tact and judgment and self-restraint. 
Nothing is more certain than that had we been at that time dependent 
on War Horse diplomacy, and had the London mission been filled by 
an average politician, acting either as a mechanical medium for the 
transmission of Mr. Seward’s despatches, or as a vent for the discharge 
of bunkum over the heads of the British public, we should have been 
at war with Great Britain long before the war with the Confederacy 
was over, 

The appointment of Mr. Burlingame as Chinese ambassador, and 
the remarkable state of relations between this country and that great 
empire which we now witness, are due also tothe personal qualities of 
the minister—qualities, we may add, of which Mr. Burlingame’s pre- 
vious career gave little indication. We do not think anybody at home 
is to be complimented on his perspicacity with regard to the appoint- 
ment; but it bas turned out well, and proved that all that Mr. Burlin- 
game needed to distinguish himself was an opportunity. He has won 
from the Chinese Government an amount of confidence in himself such 
as it has never before accorded to a foreigner—and such, in fact, as no 
government has ever accorded to a foreigner—and has won with it its 
deep and cordial respect for his own country; and he has won it with- 
out giving the slightest umbrage to the representatives of other powers, 
and while retaining in the highest degree their confidence in his loy- 
alty, integrity, and judgment. No despatches, no display of military 
or of naval power, no array of statistics, could have accomplished such 
a result as this. The opening of China to the outside world after 
thirty centuries of seclusion is an event of which the importance, no 
matter from what point of view we consider it, can hardly be over- 
rated. It is in some respects equivalent to the discovery of a new con- 
tinent; and that the empire should, on its entry into the family of civi- 
lized nations, adopt the United States as its friend and protector, is 
perhaps as high a compliment as any country has ever received. But 
whatever glory we have won by it, whatever profit we may gain from 
it, we owe to individual character, to the moral force that lies in the 
walk and conversation of a single public servant. The Chinese know 
nothing of Banks's speeches or “reports” or bills; they have seen no 
American fleets or armies; our hog returns and corn returns and popu- 
lation returns make little or no impression on them. In the contest of 
magnitudes, of numbers, and of bulk, we can produce nothing with which 
their eyes or imagination is not familiar. We have triumphed mainly 
because we were represented by an able and honest man. 

The lesson is a very striking one, and we trust will not be forgotten. 
The value—we mean the commercial value—of good public servants 
was never better illustrated than in the two cases we have cited. We 
might make both of them stronger by going into greater detail, but 
greater detail is not necessary. The worse things go at home, the more 
the Secretary of State becomes a party leader, and the more carefully 
his despatches are prepared for home consumption, the more necessary 
will it be that our representatives abroad should have within them- 
selves whatever resources are needful to save the national dignity and 
clothe the eXf-< ssion of the national will with grace and effect. The 





dream of the Old War-Horses, that some day or other we shall suspend 
intercourse with all but the barbarous races of the world, cease to place 
any value on civilized communion, and, shut up within our own terri- 
tory, feed our minds with the newspapers and our bodies with the fat 
of the land, without caring about what other people are doing or 
thinking, is a dream which is every day further and further from 
being realized. Nothing can ever now prevent us from playing a 
great part in the future of modern society, in influencing both its 
manners and ideas; and the larger the part we play, the more impor- 
tant will our diplomacy become. 








LITERATURE OF THE SANOTUM. 

ADDISON tells us he had observed that people seldom peruse a book 
with pleasure till they have learned certain particulars about its author, as 
whether he is married or a bachelor, of a fair or dark complexion, ofa mild 
or choleric disposition, and so on. It is therefore that Mr. Spectator intro 
duces himself to the public by giving it a brief description of his personal 
appearance, some account of his education and habits and social position, 
and an estimate of his character. Evidently he is laughing—if one can say 
that Addison laughs—at this weakness in the gentle reader, although it is 
altogether probable that Miranda and Narcissa and Lydia and the other 
ladies of quality were innocent of the joke. And they were somewhat excus- 
able ; they would have been even if a sense of humor were not one of the 
distinctions of sex. For the desire to know not merely what is taught us by 
our teachers, but also all about our teachers themselves, is but doubtfully a 
weakness, and if it be one, is one which is shared by all mankind. It was 
our young ladies, to be sure, who, fifteen years ago, grew fonder of “ Prue 
and I” after Mr. Putnam had published an engraving on steel of Mr. 
Curtis; but then again it was not our young ladies but Mr. Carlyle who 
declared that this too were, in its way, a satisfactory thing, a thing not to 
be disregarded by the wiser Students of the Infinite—to know what man. 
ner of stockings were worn by the man Diderot, philosophe, on the legs of 
him ; and also how the said Denis—-“‘ most cyclopsedic head that ever existed” 
—made shift to procure, for the not uncyclopedic stomach of him, dinners. 
Doubtless Mr. Carlyle, as pictorial writer and student of human- 
ity, has better reasons for his curiosity than any the young ladies 
can muster; still, he also and such as he are influenced to some 
extent by the same feeling as that which dominates the boarding- 
school. But few of us, it has been said, are the rational animals we 
all ought to be; sympathy is what most of us crave rather than wisdom 
or knowledge; and men in general, hearing about their instructors and pro- 
phets ard heroes, are eager to hear not only their instruction and prophecy 
and the story of their great actions, but those things which show them to 
be members of the human family. So, whether or not he perceived the 
causes of the feeling which he gratified, Mr. Spectator was no doubt wise 
in telling his readers about his bashfulness, the shortness of his face, the 
gravity of his demeanor, and his other bodily and mental traits, and, while 
he laughed at it, enlisting in his favor the universal desire to know person- 
ally, if possible, those who advise and teach us. 

Ever since his time his example has been closely followed ; in his own 
country, to some extent, in ours to an extent perhaps as great. There 
was none of the “Guardians” and “Idlers” and “Connoisseurs” and 
“ Ramblers” which did not take some steps in the path first marked out— 
first on English ground, at any rate—by Mr. Spectator and his friends Sir 
Roger, Sir Andrew, Will Honeycomb, and the rest of them. And a 
century later the example had not lost its force, for then occurred the 
most shining and successful instance of this imitation—Wilson invented 
the “ Noctes Ambrosiane,” with Christopher North, at the head of the 
dining-table, raling over long Mr. Tickler, O’Doherty Signifer, the semi- 
apocryphal Shepherd, Buller of Brazenose, the Opium-Eater, and many 
more—a company not much surpassed, as we think, by the very best 
that periodical literature has created ; indeed equal, rather than inferior, 
to Mr. Spectator’s own club. 

But, so far as we remember, there has been since Wilson’s time 
almost nothing of the same sort in really respectable English periodical 
literature. We are never nowadays invited by English magazines 
of a good class to make the acquaintance of Tom So-and-so, who is a sad 
wag; or to chat awhile with the editor’s old-time friend, the eccentric, 
frosty but kindly, humorist, Slowboye; or to drop in during the fortunate 
call of the fair correspondent—“ whose name, reader, we are not going to 
reveal g—who is very apt to remind the editor—“bheighho, we too were 
young”—of other blue eyes—“or were they gray? this editor, ’pon honor, 
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could never tell ”—onee bright and dancing, now, alas! etc. ; or, to make one like. It is by these deceivers that young people in the country are seduced 
at those so enchanting assemblies when all the correspondents—fair, cyni- into embarking on the stormy surges of literary life. They have so often 
cal, poetical, and waggish—old Slowboye and Pennyroyal and Dreigh Saulter | leaned gracefully against the blackest of black-walnut mantelpiecee richly 
and Alcie Biades and the rest—meet together in the editor’s apartments, | carved, and so continually lighted fresh havanas, and so reirulasty worn 
while the snow falls thick without, and lounge about in every attitude of | out-and-out dressing-gowns, and so habitually do they while t! e happy 
ease, lightly tossing the joke from one to another, saying the most spark-| hours away in golden reverie before that bed of glowing coals, or in blithe. 
ling things, and basking in the raddy glow of that remarkable coal-|some chat with the gifted poets and essayists of “ Maga,” that they have 
fire. “Do you remember,” Alcie usually says on these occasions,—“ do you | completely turned the heads of many young persons of both sexes. “ Have,” 
remember what poor John Keats says about the small quivering flames ply. | we said ; it would be better to say “had.” Railroads have pretty well killed 
ing through the thick-laid coal? And he died so young!” Slowboye does | this ideal editor, and he only drags out a semi-animate existence in sain 
not know Keats. “ Who’s Keats?” he says. “Give me a good chestnut | of the kinder magazines—or, we may say that he is who!ly dead, and that 
or hickory-wood fire.” Then the editor says, “ Paz, old grumbler. Shall | it is only his ghost, soon to be laid, which still frequents its former favorite 
the world stand still for thee? This ‘solid core of heat,’” he says, for he | haunts. The railroads have carried him, in propria persona, to the lyceum 
knows the poets,—“ this ‘ solid core of heat,’ what is it, thou materialist, but | platforms of every village and town in the country. Not many living 
thy hickory and thy chestnut glorified? Yes, my Slowboye, thy forests are | editors, we may be sure, when young May Juniper or Jennie June la va eves 
buried, and is it not as anthracite that they reappear in resurrection? But | on them, as they clear their throats before the lecture, impress thowe ladies 
thou art dull for divine poesy.” Then probably Slowboye surreptitiously |as persons who wear rich dressing-growns and lead a dreamy existence 
wipes away a tear and silently grasps the editor’s hand, for he has senti-| on the hobof the grate. When next thereafter the young poetesse 8 sendin 
mental soft spots in his heart, but outwardly he preserves his ordinary | their verses to “ Maga” it is with less awe than once they felt, and with a 
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grumness of countenance, and says, “ Hang me, though, if I don’t see more | 


of ‘the divine sparks’ on my own hearth.” Then they all laugh, and the 
editor goes on: “ Yes, poor John Keats,” etc. Attheend he doesn’t mind 
whispering “into your ear, reader,” that there were “cakes and ale,” and 
that at the close of the evening they discovered they had been for half an 
hour smoking their havanas in dead silence, evea Pennyroyal and Slow. 
boye having been gazing pensively into the fire. 

On this side of the water we once had great quantities of this anthracite 
literature. Much of it was directly in imitation of the “ Noctes Ambrosiane ;” 


much of it was directly in imitation of the great founders of the school ; 


much of it indirectly in imitation of them, and directly copied after the 
very mild humor of the New York gentlemen who, when the century 
was young, were modelling themselves upon Addison and Steele and 
Goldsmith. We still have some of it left. There is no doubt that we are 
seeing the last of it, but it does yet linger among us. Both of the new 
magazines, for example, have an ominous tinge of it, and it is to be found, 
not so often as once, in some of the older ones. Perhaps in the first number 
of Putnam’s, in the correspondence between Mr. Curtis and “ Harry Franco,” 
it may be seen when at its best, and in the first number of Lippincott’s a 
little taste of it when not at its best may be got. In the Northern Monthly 
one is sure to find it in profusion and with all its peculiarities in a state of 
high development, as, for example, this specimen, no older, we regret to 
say, than the present month : 


“ The apartment in street, heretofore described. At the library-table 
is seated the Editor, rapidly examining the loose slips of a little heap of 
manuscripts piled up on his left. Alcie Biades and Rhadie Munthus are 
each leaning, quite at their ease, against the carved black-walnut mantel- 

iece, the fragrant whirls of smoke, from their fresh-lighted havanas, 

lf clouding them from view. A. L. B. (who has been pacing the floor 

slowly, his eyes fastened on a newly-purchased painting adorning the 
remoter wall), suddenly pauses at the back of the editorial easy-chair. 


“A. L. B. (70 the Editor.) Do you notice the sunlight on that hill? 


Never did a warmer sun play on the hillside of a New England landscape. 
“THE Epitor. Exquisite! a composition ?” 


After much following talk, of a kind that may be imagined, the sitting 
is thus closed : 

“Tue Epitor. (Opening the missive.) Albie has relief at last. Here 
is word up that there is no room for a line more copy. 

“(Immense and immediate applause, followed by excited congratulations, 
and a general lighting of fresh cigars. The room presently disappears in a 
cloud of smoke.)” 





Clubs were not flourishing in New York when the anthracite school 


arose and waxed, and for that reason alone, even if the set of contributors 


who met at Ambrose’s had not been at the time more in harmony with 
popular taste and ideas than Captain Sentry and Will Honeycomb, and 
the other gentlemen of Sir Roger’s club, the imitators of Wilson would 
easily have got the better of their opponents. At any rate, they did 
do so, and created for us that ideal sanctum with its “ black-walnut 
mantelpiece,” its “fragrant whirls of smoke,” its “radiant grate,” 
chandeliers, ottomans, easy-chairs, vases for manuscripts, and other 
signs and tokens of the more than Oriental magnificence amid which 


- the editor’s happy hours are charmed away amid melodious converse 


with his aids—being severally of light, airy dispositions, on whom 
life sits lightly, who carelessly and jauntily stroll through an admiring 
world. Their names usually typify this fortunate temper. It*is Harry 
always with them, never Henry; Fanny Fern, Frank Forrester, and the 


|sad doubt if there is not a dash of fiction in the delightful account of the 
editorial existence. Once in a very great while an editor with flashing eye 
and hair tossed back from his brow may get up on the platform and make 
an “appeal” which, for a few moments, may make May Juniper doubt if 
after all there may not possibly be something in the dressing gown and 
anthracite story ; but it is only once in a very great while. The next 
course of lectures at the lyceum shows her more editors without flashing 
eyes and unredolent of any suggestions of the magnificent sanctum, and 
she perforce relapses into disbelief,and may well sigh at the increase of 
facilities for travel. 

We do not grieve with her. So far as we now know our own mind, 
it is not a mild, benevolent pleasure that we take in this literature of the 
sanctum. To confess the truth, it seems a little flat to us, even in the pages 
of the “ Spectator ;”’ and we may as well confess to a belief that when met 
with elsewhere, it is a pleasure only to some persons, and gives encourage 
ment to rather cynical mirth on the part of people extremely wise. 


= - — 


PUBLIO INSTRUOTION IN ITALY. 

WHEN in 1865 Signor Natoli, then Minister of Public Instruction, pub 
lished the first volume of statistics of public and private instruction in Italy 
for the scholastic years of 1862-3, the world wondered and Italy hung her 
head in shame to learn that out of a population of 22 millions 17 millions were 
totally illiterate, did not know their alphabet! The press discussed the 
figures in all their bearings ; orators in Parliament apostrophized the Gov 
ernment ; private philanthropists set on foot private schools; the Minister 
of Finance proposed that three millions should be at once handed over to 
the Minister of Public Instruction. All too soon the efficacious panic sub- 
| sided. It was found, with justice, that the figures were exaggerated, that 
|a comparison between the analfabdeti and the entire population was absurd, 
| that in the 17 millions were included four millions of infants below the age 
| of four, who are illiterate in all nations, so that the real number of analfabeti 
must be reduced to 13 millions. Putting this plaster on its pride, the public 








/soon regained its equanimity—war against Austria for the liberation of 

Venice was, it must be allowed, a far more exciting affair than the setting 
|up of elementary and secondary schools, the training of teachers, the dis- 
| covery of a method for making or inducing parents whose children could 


| turn a penny to send them to school on the chance of thus ensuring greater 

| gains in the future. So the three millions, or the greater portion of them, 
went into the coffers of the Minister of War; army and people marched 

| northwards to learn among many other bitter lessons that the triumph of 
the Prussian hosts was not exclusively due to needle-guns nor to the 
strategical skill of generals, but also and above all to the superiority of her 
soldiers—that the Prussian “was intellectually superior to the Austrian, 
that hence he fought better, and better understood the necessary mancuvres.” 
This lesson, as applicable to Italy as to Austria, has not been without its 
effects, and though at the present moment Italy still stands last in Furope 
on the educational map, below even Spain, progress is distinctly visible ; 
we can say, with regard to public instruction, eppur si muove. 

The second volume of statistics, puvlished in 1866, during the time that 
Signor Berti was Minister of Public Instruction, shows an improvement on 
the preceding years. According to the law of 1859, elementary education 
is divided into two grades, inferior and superior, the former comprising 
‘religious teaching, reading, writing, arithmetic, and the Italian language ; 

the letter, ia addition to these branches, composition, book-keeping, ele 
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mentary geography, elements of natural history and of the natural sciences— 
each course to occupy two years—no child under six to be inscribed as a 
regular pupil. Schools in which these courses can be gone through are, 
according 
Even a village or fraction of a commune containing fifty children of either 
sex is bound to have at least an elementary school for the inferior course. 
Parents or guardians are bound to send their children to these schools 
or to prove that they are otherwise educated. If they fail, the commune 
scholastic commission is bound to reprove them, and if they continue 
impenitent “to affix their names on the parish registers, and cause them 
to be read aloud by the parish priest in the parish church on the first 
Sunday of every month.” The law of March 2, 1865, confirms all these 
particulars, and renders it obligatory for the communes to provide the 
funds for the schools. Clearly, therefore, it is the intention of legislators 
that every child shall have a gratuitous elementary education. Let us see 
how their intentions are carried out. Taking all the existing schools— 
private and public, elementary of both classes—we have 31,804 (one private 
to four public, two female for three male). Taking the communes, 7,345 
have all some sort of school, but 376 are still without any, male or female, 
public or private; 461 without public male schools; 1,884 without female, 
public or private. Taken as a whole, the number of the schools is not the 
most deficient part of the system. It is the attendance of the children at 
such schools as do exist that is so painfully disproportionate. Out of a 
population of 4,893,373 children but 1,307,217, or 27 per 100, attend the 
schools. To the advocates of wholesale administrative unification the 
following table may be dedicated. Taking the total number of schools in 
proportion to the whole population and entire superficies, we have one 
school on every eight kilometres and for every 667 inhabitants ; but if we 
would ascertain the respective culture or ignorance of the provinces we 
must read thus : 


PROVINCE. SCHOOL PER INHABITANTS. ATTENDANCE, 
Piedmont, . ° ° One per 354 78 per cent, 
Lombardy, => a 70 - 
Liguria, ‘ ‘ . ~ a 45 ” 
Tuscany and Marches, 5 et, “ ee + 
Emilia, ° ° ° - 8 31 “ 
Umbria and Sardinia, . : oe 833 24 “ 
Abruzzi, Calabria, Molise, ** 1,000 9° 
Puglie, * 1,100 19 “ 
Basilicata Sicilia, ** 1,660 12 a 


Clearly, some different system must be pursued to force the communes 
to establish schools in Sicily, Sardinia, and the Puglie and Abruzzi, and to 
induce parents to send their children, than is needed in Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, or even Liguria, where, if the facilities offered and accepted for in- 
struction are not perfect, they are at least equal to most other countries. 

The increase on 63 is: for city schools, 27 per cent. ; for rural schools, 3 
per cent. ; the attendance on the latter in summer is zero, and even in city 
schools is much diminisbed. Of infant schools we have 2,720, attended by 
107,512 out of 1,665,136 infants between two and five years old ; but they 
are chiefly sent to be “got out of the way,” and instruction is never ex- 
pected and rarely given. Besides these there are 4,556 schools for adults, 
open either on Sundays or of an evening, attended by 164,570 adult pupils, 
and here the instruction is given and received con amore. Visiting some of 
the schools instituted by the Working-men’s Association, I have been sur- 
prised at the eagerness of the pupils, the patient intelligence of the teachers, 
many of them professors and men of talent, who give their services to their 
illiterate townsmen gratuitously. But anything drearier than the routine 
of the elementary schools can hardly be imagined—certainly could not be 
tolerated an hour in America, whence I brought away a vivid impression 
of the “ black-board system,” the “ object system,” the singing classes, gym- 
nastic exercises, the honest emulation between child and child, and the cor- 
dial feelings between pupil and teacher, which seemed to make both their 
lives a pleasure. Here, instead, all that the girls seem to get out of school 
is a knowledge of the catechism and needle-work. The boys seem to learn 
nothing but mischief; they have books out of which they learn by rote, and 
understand nothing ; “ caligraphy ” seems the master’s forte—certainly not 
orthography, as I have seen letters from boys who have passed their exam- 
ination in the second class of the superior course with almost a mistake in 
each word. The worst of it is, that one and all hate the schools ; the poor 
children play truant as much as possible ; the children of the richer classes, 
who must get an examination certificate in order to pass on to the lyceums 
and gymnasiums, generally get tutors at home to cram them at the last 
hour—a system bad enough in colleges and universities, far worse when 
adopted for the rudiments. But even here efforts are being made. The 
much-lamented Natoli, who lost his life in tending his countrymen at- 


to the law, to be established gratuitously in every commune. | 





tacked a diaeinds rendered great services in promoting normal nlite of 
which there are 135, attended by 7,083 pupils, of which we are glad to see 


| that 4,365 are females, as they make, by universal consent, the best teachers. 





Other ministers have proposed, and Parliament has voted, medals and 
prizes for such teachers as distinguish themselves in bringing forward their 
pupils and in increasing their numbers. Good-will exists, but system is 
wanting. 

The minister of public instruction, a Mancini, a Matteucci, a Natoli, toils 
for a couple of years, let us say, to rescue the children from the hands of the 
priests, shut up the seminaries, and restrict their office to the instruction 
of children destined for the priesthood ; then succeeds a Berti, who reopens 
the seminaries and allows the teachers of those that remain closed to popu- 
late the lay schools. Or Matteucci proposes the system of inspectors—an 
admirable system when their independence can be ensured—and succeeds 
partially in introducing it. His successor abolishes it, and so on 
to the end of the chapter. The aboiition of a minister of public 
instruction in Italy has been already mooted. As soon as the Parliament 
can condescend to ordinary work, a new law on public instruction is to be 
proposed and this question raised. On the issue will depend much of the 
educational future of the Italians. 

Of the secondary instruction of lyceums, colleges, and universities we 
may speak in another article. Senator Matteucci has just published in two 
volumes all his articles on the subject. When we are told that many of 
the pupils admitted to the university examinations with diplomas from 
the lyceums as often as not “speak bad grammar,” one can but feel that 
the elementary and secondary instruction is, after all, the most important 
subject for present consideration in Italy. W. M. 


‘Correspondence. 
COPYRIGHT AND PATENT RIGHT. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


The article “ Authors versus Readers,” in the Nation of Feb. 20, seems 
to confuse two very different things—viz., patent and copyright. Mr. Carey 
considered both from the point of view appropriate only to the patent ; his 
critic places both on the basis of the copyright. 

The considerations which justify patent laws are as follows: An idea 
may be patented, but there can be no copyright in it. It ceases to be the 
peculiar property of its author the moment it is communicated to others, 
and the conferring of a patent is virtually the purchase of an idea by society. 
For example, suppose a community in the habit of collecting fruit by climb- 
ing the trees or by shaking them ; the former is troublesome, the latter in- 
jures the fruit. Brown invents a combination of bag and scissors on the 
end of a pole, by which the fruit can be readily plucked without bruising 
it. He makes a machine, others see it, the idea is communicated to them, 
it is no longer his alone, and they have a right to useit. But suppose that, 
instead of showing his machine, he tells his neighbors what it will accom- 
plish, and offers to show it for five dollars. They may pay the money, and 
so purchase the invention, or they may say: “ We don’t know what your 
invention is worth, but we will pay you in such a way that the utility of 
the idea will regulate the price. For fifteen years we will give you twenty- 
five cents for every such machine we use.” The bargain is completed ; 
Brown shows his model, and the idea ceases to be his at that moment; 
society pays him in instalments. There you have a patent. 

Now for the copyright. When an author writes a book, he incorporates 
in it his labor in finding ideas and giving them form, and the product is as 
much his own as any other product is the property of the producer. If 
several men carry water from a pond to a city, they incorporate their labor 
into the water transported, and no one denies that that water is theirs. 
They may keep it during their lives and pass it down to their heirs, 
or they may sell it. The water may be pure and good to drink so 
that people will buy it, or it may be impure and worthless so that no 
service is rendered to society, and no one will buy the water; but, pure 
or impure, the water belongs to the carrier who brought it. The case 
of the author is parallel. The form of expression which represents his 
labor is his property ; it is his by right for ever, unless he chooses to sell 
it. To take it from him is a theft. The book may be worthless to society, 
so that no one will read it; but, worthless or not, it is the author’s own 
property. The only distinction between the two products is that the labor 
of the water-carrier is incorporated with the material, so that he must own 
the material if he owns anything. In the case of the author, however, the 
material may be separated from that which represents his labor. The form 
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is the author’s ; the ideas are not. Euclid had a right to his book on geom- | in the ordinary way, but the body of the magazine will surprise the unin- 
etry, but no more right than has Professor Loomis to his geometry, though ‘itiated reader who takes it up. Mr. Munson’s promise that it will not be 
the former invented new ideas, and the latter did not. made “a medium for promulgating isms” strikes one as comical and easy 

Now, if any one says that a thinker should be paid for the truths he | to keep ; it is wholly printed in phonographic signs, except the titles of the 
discovers, we need not dispute that. Euclid might have refused to commu-_| articles, which are in script. So far as concerns these latter we can answer 
nicate his ideas except for a compensation. So long as they were known | for the editor's abstinence from peculiar theories in religion and morals. 
only to him, they were his alone. Society might have paid him down asum “ David Copperfield learning Short-hand” is one of them ; “ Historical 
of money for them, or might have paid him a royalty for fifteen years on | Sketch of Short-hand” is another, and the rest are, “The School the Hope 
every book which made use of the ideas. There would be no injustice in of Phonography,” “Phonographic Reading in England,” “Dumb Men's 
a patent law which should pay for inventions in science as well as in the Speech,” and “Colton’s Journal of Geography.” They are all printed on 
arts. The reason why we have no such patent law is that society, like any | stout white paper by the photo-lithographic process, and the page is a very 
other purchaser, does not care to pay for what people are willing to give | prettyone. The magazine is, of course, meant for persons who have already 
freely. made some advancement in phonography, and to such learners it must be 

The distinction, then, between patent and copyright is this: A patent | an aid of very considerable value. It is like a collection of easy reading 
is the price paid by society for a service rendered. Copyright is the natu-| to one who is studying a foreign language, and the youths throughout the 
ral right of an author to the product of his labor. A copyright law should | country whom Mr. Parton has filled with the inappeasable desire of becom- 
not be regarded as conferring compensation on an author for a service ren- | ing Horace Greeley and has driven to the study of the “ Complete Phonogra 
dered to society, but as a penal law, prohibiting others from stealing what | pher,” will no doubt be helped on their way by the new magazine. 
is the author’s own property as much as his coat or his watch. ‘The theft 
of a book should be esteemed and treated like any otber theft. 

It is needless to add that this right in a book never expires ; that a law 
which allows others to copy the book after ten, forty, or any number of 
years, is unjust ; and, finally, that the law should forbid the stealing of for- 
eign books as well as those of native authors; for, if it fails to do this, it 
winks at piracy. A. E. W. 

[The distinction made by “ A. E. W.” is a just one, though whether 
it be universally so will depend on the nature of any given patent. 
The article “ Authors versus Readers” was, however, intended to apply 
to copyright alone, and in so far as copyright was confounded with 
patent right the confusion was unintentional.—Ep. Nation. | 











—Mr. Baldwin, of Massachusetts, reports for the Library Committee of 
the House “a bill for securing to authors in certain cases the benefit of in 
ternational copyright, advancing the development of American literature, 
and promoting the interests of publishers and book-buyers in the United 
States.” A part of the committee’s report consists of an argument in favor 
of the principle of international copyright. It is forcible, though no new 
facts are used and nothing of its force is derived from anything felicitous in 
the manner of its presentation. But next to nothing is to be said on the 
other side. Then comes the bill, the substance of which we lay before our 
readers, with the hope that it may evoke whatever discussion of its provi 
sions is necessary. It is to be feared that there will be quite time enough 
before it passes the House and the Senate for a deal of argumentation for it 
and against it, and for the consideration of numerous amendments. I: is 
provided—ist, That any foreigner who shall be author of any book, map, 
Note Sg chart, dramatic work, or musical composition that may be published abroad 

‘i after the act goes into operation, or who shall invent, design, engrave, make 
je Me or cause to be made from his own design any print or engraving, and the 
LITERARY, executors, etc., of such foreigner, shall have the same rights as regards the 

Ir is announced that Messrs. Lee & Shepard will receive subscriptioris multiplication and sale of his works as now are, or hereafter may be, granted 
for a pamphlet, to be published if a sufficient number of subecriptions are | to authors and artists who are citizens of the United States. Provided, of 
received, containing seven articles by Mrs. C. H. Dall on “ Bunsen’s Egypt.” | course, that the foreign country grants the same rights to authors and artists 
They are the articles which have already been published in the Friend, the | of this country. 2d, The privileges above granted are conditional on the 
Radical, and other periodicals——Roberts Brothers will issue a new book | fact that all the editions of the work republished in this country be mana. 
by Jean Ingelow, “A Sister’s Bye-Hours.”——Fitzpatrick & Hunter, of this | factured here and issued by publishers who are American citizens. Section 
city, announce “ The Architect’s and Builder’s Guide,” by John D. Kennion. | third relates to translations. If the work of the foreigner is first published 
It will describe a great number of buildings recently erected in New York | abroad, and he reserves the right of translation, he may have the benefit of 
and other cities——The Historical Society of Pennsylvania will issue | the act on these conditions: that he register his work in the clerk's office 
“The Correspondence of William Penn and Family with James Logan— | of some of our district courts, and deposit a copy in the Library of Congress 
1700-1750.” The work will comprise two volumes, and will be edited by | Within four months after the publication of the original; that he announce 
Edward Armstrong, Esquire. —— The Catholic Publication Society an- in the title-page of the original his reservation of the right of translation ; 
nounce “Problems of the Age,” a series of papers which the Rev. Mr. | that within six months after such registration he offer his book to some 
A. F. Hewit wrote for the Catholic World——J. B. Lippincott & Co., of American publisher, and the whole or a part of it be published here ; 
Philadelphie, will publish a reprint of Arthur Helps’s,“ Life of Las Casas” | that every edition of it be wholly manufactured here and published by an 
and Dyer’s “ History of the Kings of Rome,” the latter being a book credi- | American house. Some of these provisions as regards translations seem 
table to English scholarship. The same house will soon have ready Dixon’s | unnecessarily strict ; especially the third one. Section four lays down regu 
“ Spiritual Wives.” ——G. W. Carleton & Co. intend issuing a new novel by | lations for the author of books published abroad and republished here without 
John Esten Cooke.——H. Longstreth, of Philadelphia, finds it necessary to | translation. He must deposit a copy in the Library of Congress, and it 
publish a new edition of Maria Webb’s “ Penns and Penningtons,” and | must be a copy of the best foreign edition of the work ; he must register it 
will also issue another edition of “The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall,” a novel | here within three months after its publication abroad, and also within three 
by the same author.——Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, announce as | months after arrangements have been made bon fide with some American 
ready Doctor Howard Malcolm’s “ Theological Index; or, Reference to the | publisher; if his book is issued in parts, the same formalities are necessary 
Principal Works in all Departments in Religious Literature.” The work | in the case of each part. The bill is somewhat loosely worded, and as it is 
embraces nearly seventy thousand citations, alphabetically arranged under | highly probable that a good deal of litigation will take place under any 
two thousand heads, and has occupied nearly all of its author’s life. It is | international copyright law that we may have, and as the property that 
intended for the working clergy, and adds one to the number of books that | Will be in question is of a nature that rather easily eludes the ordinary jury- 
&@ man must have on peril of having an incomplete library. man’s comprehension, it might be well if persons interested in the bill were 
to aid the committee with some sound advice. 








—Magazines printed in phonography are not uncommon in England 
and not unknown in the United States, the two countries where the news. —The official literature of the city of New York, from messages and 
paper press is most flourishing and enterprising. It is some years, how- speeches by the mayor down to the “ Corporation Manual,” is not as a rule 
ever, we are informed, since any periodical of this class has been pub | triumphantly good, nor is that of the Metropolitan Police District, and the 
lished in America. Presumably there is need of something of the sort,| Annual Report of the Board for the year 1867 is no exception to the general 
and Mr. James E. Munson, of this city, undertakes to supply the want with ‘law. Itis ill-arranged and in every way inelegant ; it is almost oblivious of 
the Monthly Phonographic Magazine. The first number is before us, and the science of statistics, and may properly be criticised harshly as being un- 
is a little pamphlet of sixteen pages. The title, table of contents, adver- worthy of the city, and inferior to documents of the same class published 
tisements, and so forth, on the covers, are printed in alphabetical characters | elsewhere. Still it seems to be honestly prepared—Commissioner T. ©. 
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Acton had the management of the matter—and it contains a deal of infor- | 
mation interesting to New Yorkers, and much, of course, that is valuable to 


sociologists. We learn from it this among other things, that during the | 
year ending on the 31st of October last the number of Americans, whites and | 
colored persons, arrested within the limits of the District was 27,156 ; of Eng- | 
lish people, 2,764; of Scotch, 970 ; of Germans, 9,460; of Irish, more than any of 


these, and nearly as many as all of them put together—namely, 38,128. Of the | 
Americane arrested, rather less than one-third were women, and the same 
thing is true of the Scotch. Among the English and the people of the British 
Provinces the women were not quite half as numerous as the men ; among 
the Irish there were more than one-half as many women as men. It is true, 
too, that among colored Americans the proportion of women to men among 
crimina!s is greater than in the case of their white countrymen and women. 
It is about the same as among our resident English, and not so high as it 
is among the Irish. The total number of arrests made by the police within 
the year was 80,532, an average of 46 for each officer, or not quite one a 
week. Some of the other duties which the department is called on to per- 
form make an odd figure in the report. For example, it has caused the re- 
moval of 6,198 dead dogs and cats, of 4,417 dead horses, of 5 deer, of 189 
goats, of 423 “ bobs,” whatever they are—calves, we believe—of 21,500 un- 
sound eggs, and of 256,370 pounds of bad meat, fish, and poultry. The offi- 
cers during the year have found open and unprotected no less than 5,907 
buildings. In the seven years from 1861 to 1867, the citizens gave to bur- 
glars 31,170 opportunities for entering stores and dwelling-houses ; and this 

carelessness appears to be increasing ; there were more than twice as many | 
cases last year as there were in 1861. Commissioner Acton defends the 
excise law by statistical tables of arrests made on Sundays and on Tuesdays 
in eleven months of last year. In November there were four Sundays and four 
Tuesdays, the arrests on those days respectively numbered 186 and 401, and 
the case was the same throughout the year. In the thirteen months during 
which the law has been in operation the arrests on Tuesdays number 6,021 ; 
those made on Sundays number 2,514. Before the enactment of the law the 
Sunday arrests always exceeded those of Tuesday. Very many other points of 
the report might well be noticed. We make room for some figures from 
the sub-report on the ferries. Mr. Coffee says that the whole number of 
passengers who have come into and gone out of New York on ferry- 
boats during the year is 79,925,000. His figures look suspicious, and are 
evidently “ estimated,” by whom we do not know—the companies, perhaps. 
The five Brooklyn ferries consolidated by the Union Ferry Company are set 
down as carrying half of this eighty millions of passengers ; next comes the 
Jersey City Ferry Company, whose boats, connecting with the railroads of 
the West and South, carry 13.000,000; and next the Hoboken ‘Ferry 
Company, which carries 5,300,000. ‘The death rate,” says Mr. Coffee, 
“is less on the New York ferries than in any place in the known 
world where so great a number are on the move. They are safer than 
stages, railroads, steamships, or any other conveyance in my knowledge.” 
This may be true enough, but Mr. Coffee evidently does not know of all the 
accidents that occurred on ferry-boats last year, for he leaves some out of his 
report. We must quote from him an observation which seems to us as 
remarkable an instance of liberality in the official mind as we have heard 
of recently. ‘Several of the ferries,” he says, “ have adopted the system 
of closed gates to prevent passengers in egress or ingress meeting on the 
boat or bridge. This I believe to be of doubtful benefit to passengers, the 
annoyance being greater than the risk of personal safety, which risk I 
believe every one entitled to take for themselves.” 


—Among English books issued or to be issued we notice these: In the 
“ Bayard Series” of Low, Son & Marston—a very pretty and, even in 
this country, very cheap little set of very good books—the publishers 
intend to include Beckford’s “ Vathek.” Other volumes to follow will be 
Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” Coleridge’s “ Lyrical Poems,” “ The Cavalier 
Hallads of England,” and “ Table-Talk of Napoleon.” It seems a pity that 
the publishers intend to stray into poetry, as thus it cannot but happen 
that their series will have an incompleteness which might thave been in a 
great measure avoided.——The new edition of Lamb’s works has been 
entrusted, Mr. Welford says in the Book-Buyer, to some person so devoid of 
the sense of literary congruity that if the critics do not influence the pub- 
lishers to stop him he is going to let George Augustus Sala write the 
“ Introductory Essay.” Mr. Richard Henry Major, head of the Geo- 
graphical Department in the British Museum Library, has just published a 
book which condenses the labor of a lifetime of research. Its title is as fol- 





lows: “ The Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator; 
and its Results, comprising the Discovery, within One Century, of Half the 
World, with new facts in the Discovery of the Atlantic Islands; a Refu- 





tation of French Claims to Priority in Discovery; Portuguese Knowl- 


edge (subsequently lost) of the Nile Lakes, and the History of the 
Naming of America, from Authentic Contemporary Documents; Illus- 
trated with Portraits, Maps, etc.,” including a beautiful illumination 
of Prince Henry, from a unique original MS. Mr. Welford tells us as 
an instance of the services rendered to literature by the poor, despised 
book-cullector, that Mr. Major searched long in vain to find a book 
which Hakluyt, three centuries ago, strove in vain for twelve years 
to find. It was Antonio Galvao’s “Treatise on the Discoverer of the 
World” (Lisbon, 1555). Mr. Major was fortunate enough to meet at last 
with a copy of the work, and he found it not in the great libraries of 
Europe, but in the library of Mr. John Carter Brown, of Providence, a col- 
lector of books illustrative of American history.——Mr. Kinglake’s third 
and fourth volumes of the “ Crimean War” are now passing through the 
press. Murray, Mr. Welford says, when the book was offered to him, pro- 
posed to print but a thousand copies of it. This, though the author of 
“Eothen” had a name. The actual publishers, Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, 
have already sold between eleven and twelve thousand volumes of the book, 
in its expensive octavo form, and in this country also its sale, though proba- 
bly less, and doubtless iess profitable, has been large.——It is unlikely that 
the state of Count Montalembert’s health will permit of the completion of 
his ‘“‘ Monks of the West” on the scale which he at first had in mind. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s translations of the fourth and fifth volumes have appeared, 
and the work stands finished. They include the Christianization of 
England.— Apropos of the promise of a four-volume standard edition 
of Tennyscn’s complete works, which is to be revised by the author, and 
to contain notable additions, the Book-Buyer tells us that Good Words 
has agreed to give the Laureate two thousand pounds for twelve poems, to 
be furnished monthly during the current year. For “ The Victim,” then, 
we are to suppose that he got over eleven hundred dollars in greenbacks. 
As Mr. Tennyson had a poem in the January Once a Week, and another in 
the February Macmillan, it looks as if he were becoming a regular writer 
for the periodical press. Among the rest of the current gossip about the 
poet is the report that he gets all his publishing done for a commission of 
fifteen per cent., which to a good man of business like him must have its 
satisfactions. 





MOTLEY’S NETHERLANDS.* 

Tue Netherlands are obliged to Mr. Motley, and he to the Netherlands. 
No other subject, so little worn, promised more to an admirer of stubborn 
heroism who is fearless of hard work. And, on the other hand, no country 
was in sbarper need of a foreign historian. It has lost the leading place it 
had conquered for itself. Its comparatively unknown language and ver- 
nacular literature have failed to redeem its geographical littleness and to 
check its descent from distinction to respectability. Something more than 
two hundred years ago quaint old Fuller advised his countrymen, if they 
would see much in a little, to “ travel the Low Countries. Holland is all 
Europe, in an Amsterdam print, for Minerva, Mars, and Mercury ; learning 
war, and traffic.’ Something less than one hundred years ago Mr. John 
Adams, in Holland on public duty, described the country as the most curi- 
ous, the people as the most incomprehensible, and the constitution of 
government as the most singular in the world. And now Mr. Grant Duff 
tells us of a person of some position in London who asked a Dutch gentle- 
man the name of the “present stadtholder.” Such a country may be 
grateful to a writer who translates its fame into more current speech, and 
holds up its early honors to the admiration of his fellow-citizens. 

In the two volumes now before us, Mr. Motley closes his history where 
Grotius closed his: with the making of that truce for twelve years which 
virtually owned, though it did not seal, the independence of the United 
Provinces. The period covered by these volumes extends from 1590 to 
1609. It boasts of no hero of the stature of William the Silent ; and no 
Invincible Armada is there “ to come, see, and perish.” But the essential 
elements of the history survive, and some new actors cross the stage. The 
last exploits of the Prince of Parma, the sudden but ripe generalship of 
Prince Maurice, and the outburst of Spinola’s martial renown give free play ~ 
to the author's descriptive powers. Barneveldt’s strong hand is still on the 
helm, and Philip, living and dead, comes up for reiterated doom. The 
crown of England passes from Tudor to Stuart, and that of France has just 
passed from Valois to Bourbon. 

The moral dimensions of the strife between the United Provinces and 
Spain were out of all proportion to the diminutive area in which for the 





« therlands, from the Death of William the Silent to the 
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most part it was carried on. The struggle was so far a test, on which was | to gain an object.” Another potential crime, which makes Heary a monster 
staked the success of Philip’s grasping and grinding policy, that failure to) He was hardly that. Our author ia not blinded to Henry's genius by his 
subdue the Netherlands was fatal to the vision of universal empire. Eman- | feults and vices, nor does he accept the genius in absolution of the faults 
cipation of the Low Countries was, more or less, emancipation of Lurope. aud vices. Nowhere, indeed, so far as we are aware, does he trifle with 
This fact is the key-note of Mr. Motley’s theme. It gives a central charac- moral responsibility. 

ter to the outlying flat, not twice as large as Massachusetts, which awarof —_[n these volumes the rights of historical students are not forgotten. Mr. 
forty years could not conquer, and it justifies the writer in bringing Motley conscientiously lays down his authorities, thus subjecting himself 
within the frame of his map a considerable tract of adjoining history. The | to a test of his fidelity and ability, and smoothing the way to independent 
sovereigns of England and France, in the attitude of anxious observers, investigation. He uses them, so far as we are able to judye, very honorably, 
keen calculators, or cautious auxiliaries, form a background to the civic | Perhaps, at times, too much of involuntary inference enters the text with | 
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aristocrats of the young republic. | 

Mr. Motley's merits are too well and too popularly known to need or to 
warrant formal eulogy. His capital quality is the sustained interest he takes 
in the men and the deeds he describes. Even where he dislikes, he does not 
allow himself to grow weary. This interest of his own he imparts to his 
readers ; and when he throws himself into a campaign, he enlists them to 
fight it through. While many a chapter gives proof of hard reading in un- 
published manuscripts and in rare or little used books in all the main lan- 
guages of Europe, he never claims an audience till he has shaken off the 
dust. The reader, when he lays down one of his volumes, is sure that he 
has been with real men and in the heat of real action. The account of 
Maurice’s surprising victory at Nieuport, of the three years’ siege of Ostend, 
of the heroic voyage of Barendz, or even (in spite of its disagree- 
able details) of Philip’s sickness and death, are striking instances of narra- 
tive power. Mr. Motley has a passion for freedom, and exerts himself to 
kindle a like enthusiasm in others. 

The mere selection of a subject emphasizes that subject, and nearness 
seems to magnify men and events. And there are portions of history in 
which an epic flavor is inherent. Mr. Motley is not insensible to this. He 


| the testimony, but not, we believe, in an unfair or sophistical splrit, 
| Sully’s “ Mémoires” being an easily accessible book, we have compared the 
| original with Mr. Motley’s account of that famous man’s mission to Eng 
land. We find here the summaries and reductions excellent in the maia, 
though sume slight liberties have been takep. In both volumes the 
‘copious “ Relations of the Venetian Ambassadors,” now recognized as a 
| fertile source of information, have been freely aud profitably used, Mr. 
Motley has not neglected such statistics as could be drawn from these 
‘and other observers, though we think that, in one or two cases, unrecon 
| ciled discrepancies are not explained. 

Mr. Motley's best style is singularly animated and energetic. He con 
ducts a siege or fights a battle as if he were there. Many of his portraits 
| are thrown off with great spirit ; and he can hold and exhibit with success a 
course of affairs. He transfers his readers from topic to topic, from region 
| to region, and from land to sea, by natural and well varied transitions. He 
| is never at a loss for words, and his words are very often pithy and nervons. 
| Bat he does not keep his style faithfully up to its best. His taste is 
| strangely capricious and intermittent. Without flagging for an instant he 
goes through the three years’ siege at Ostend, and then dismisses it with a 





is generous to his own ; but he would not, therefore, be niggardly to others. | picture that is simply provoking. He can descend to fine, to smart, and to 
He would give all their due ; though possibly, here and there, his Dutch-/! flat writing. Often his wit is not terse, his satire not forcible, and he too 
man (as he ought to do) turns the better penny. We get, for instance, at | seldom practises that economy of expression which suggests a reserve of 
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sufficient length, Sully’s special strictures on the English character; but 
Mr. Motley unconsciously overlooks the paragraph in which the French- 
man’s sharp eye takes the measure of Dutch, English, and other esprits du 
Nord alike. So, too, when, in introducing the very interesting narrative of 
the voyages of the Dutch in quest of a North-eastern passage, he says that 
“the expedition [in 1594] set forth towards those unknown Arctic seas 
which no keel of Christendom had ever ploughed,” he appears to claim for 
his hardy friends a chronological precedence to which they are not altogether 
entitled. In a Jater voyage we learn that Barendz, in lat. 73°, deemed him- 
self to be near Sir Hugh Willoughby’s land. That brave man had perished 
forty years before in a similar enterprise. 

Mr. Motley says (rather hyperbolically, considering the extent and diver- 


sity of Philip’s dominions) that his theme down to 1598 has been the reign | 
of Philip II. But French and English history come in for a large share of | 


his labors ; and, on the whole, having to take note of scenes and events of 
such range and variety, the author has held the threads of his narrative 
with no little skill. Out of the Low Countries the prominent figures are 
Philip II. and Henry IV., gloomy and gladsome. Philip’s ghost knew well 
what to expect from his judge. No false hopes had been held out ; and 
here we have the sentence: “If there are vices—as possibly there are— 
from which he was exempt, it is because it is not permitted to human 
nature to attain perfection in evil.” And elsewhere he says that, 
if Philip had been living when Spinola was winning victories for him, ‘he 
would have felt it his duty to make immediate arrangements for poisoning 
him.” Certainly, in this case, a potential indictment is quite superfluous. 
The dying bigot asked for little favor ; but even Mr. Motley, as man, if not 
as judge, is touched by “the perfect gentleness” to others and perfect 
resignation in himself which he showed in the agonies of fearful pain. In 
how “great degree” this was to be ascribed to an “internal conviction of 
general righteousness” may be doubtful ; so far as it goes it may pass for 
one sign of grace. Of Henry IV. the judgment is less stern, but it is hardly 
more favorable. No attempt is made to draw a complete portrait of him. 
In truth, it is all but impossible. The pencil is baffled by the artless and 
artful changes of the features. Such a paradox appears the man himself 
that it would almost seem as if only paradoxes could expound him. In a 
few sagacious sentences Burke has struck off a rapid sketch of his public 
character; and a recent French writer (not alone of that mind, even in 
France) suggests that the one thing he wanted was “cette exquise faculté, 
qu’on appelle la conscience.”” Mr. Motley meets him from time to time, and 
seldom lets him go without adding a stroke to the canvas. The strokes are 
often happy, though here and there, it may be, somewhat too full. Thus we 
tead; “He would have cut off the head of D’Aubigné or Duplessis Mornay 
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| thought, and is the best compliment to the reader's intelligence. Some of 
| his sentences are incredibly below his capacity and his reputation. It needs 
no purist to wonder at such words as these: “ Aged counsellors justified 
themselves in a solemn consumption of time such as might have exasperated 
Jared or Methuselah in his boyhood,” “Subterranean regions where the 
effluvia of falsehood becomes (!) almost too foul for ordinary human organ‘ 
zation,” and “ What if it were found out that we were all fellow-worme 
together, and that those which had crawled highest were not necessarily 
the least slimy.” Some of these defects are more apparent as he approaches 
the confines of historical philosophy. His style often lacks the sure balance 
and firm texture suited to a vehicle of solid and steady thought. Nor is it 
backed, at least in the regions of reflection, by powerful imagination 
There is too much of exaggeration and declamation. This is the more 
to be regretted, because it takes from the fair effect of the generous 
and manly principles which run through his work. What, for instance, 
is gained to the cause of peace, of which the author is a staunch friend, or 
for science, which he is celebrating in a highly elaborate paragraph, by 
saying that “the most enlightened of peoples are now broken up into 
warring tribes of internecine savages”? And in an interesting sketch of 
Barneveldt, how much light is thrown on him or on anything by the state- 
ment that “ his perceptions as to eternal necessity in all healthy governments 
taught him that comprehensible relations between the state and the popu- 
Jation were needful to the very existence of a free commonwealth"? We 
venture to dwell a little on these blemishes, because they set an example of 
the very sort most likely to be followed, especially in this country, by writers 
without a tithe of Mr. Motley’s knowledge, sense, or power. 

One word more. In dealing with opinion the historian has a double 
duty ; be has to maintain, as it were, a double consciousness ; he must think 
in the present, and be must think as in the past. Mr. Motley often sum- 
mons the past to the bar of the present—a perfectly fair proceeding. But 
we are not sure that he sufficiently admits in mitigation of sentence the 
plea that the past was once the present. He tells us of “the long, hideous, 
senseless massacres, called the wars of religion.” Too true, in a modern 
sense ; but one might ask, as it has been asked, what could the Huguenots 
do but fight ? 

No one who bas ever read the proof-sheets of a book is ignorant of the 
extreme difficulty of avoiding errore of detail. And he who writes a book 
must be painfully sensible of the difficulty. We may, without captious 
criticism, point out a few errata. It was not the Duke of Lorraine, but the 
Duke of Bavaria, who won the Battle of Prague in 1620. The year 1600 
was not the first year of the seventeenth century. The Turks are not 


pagans, Aldebaran isin the Bull, not outofit. Ugotism, in the sense of the 
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French égoisme, is not yet naturalized. And the “ odoriferous pistil,” that 
was “the cause of so many pitched battles and obstinate wars,” was a 
flower-bud, and it was not “the growth of a particular gillyflower.” The 
clove is not the clove-gillyflower. 

Mr. Motley informs us that he is now engaged on the history of the 
Thirty Years’ War. He has somewhere called it a “ war of demons.” The 
task will be long and arduous. We could have wished that he might give 
us the century of Dutch history between the Twelve Years’ Truce and the 
Peace of Utrecht. But now we can only hope that he may find all the 
years in store for him that he will need to bring him tothe goal. In 
the Dutch section of his new history he will be hurried at once into the 
tempest of political and theological hate that brought Barnevelt to 
the scaffold. But the name of Grotius will lead a line of distinguished 
natives and sojourners, and we may look for greater detail in the biography 
of men of letters and science than was possible while the stormy struggle 
for national existence was the engrossing theme. We must beg Mr. Motley 
to remember that in America we have not reached the manufacture of 
popular historical atlases. The map of Germany has been revolutionized 
since the seventeenth century; his readers will need help from charts, 
plans, and tables. He has hitherto been too sparing of these assistances. 
His next history will be obscure without them ; as obscure as chapters of 
Mr. Bancroft’s last volume are to men not used to Brooklyn Heights or 
the Bronx Valley, and who did not know the name of Spuyten-Duyvil 
before it became an offence to ears polite. 





THE DERVISHES.* 

WE know nothing of Mr. Brown except what we learn from this book 
and what we learned by reading some poems of his which have appeared in 
we forget what newspapers. In the poetry there was nothing attractive, 
and in the volume before us what there is that is attractive is, most of it, 
not to be credited to Mr. Brown. On a very taking subject he has 
made a book which is to be called badly made, and which, when in parts 
it is good, is good mainly by reason of the labors of other men. Not that 
he himself does not bring new facts to light ; apparently he is in possession 
of information out of which most men of any pretensions to literary ability 
would have made a book which not only would have answered the require- 
ments of a popular work, but would have had authoritative weight. 
Setting aside his want of ability as a thinker and the badness of his style, 
two faults of which are constant bad grammar and occasional ignorance 
of the meaning of common words, he writes so very confusedly as regards 
the general arrangement of his matter, is so incapable of distinguishing 
the important from the utterly trivial in the facts which he has gathered 
together, that we do not know when we have read a book more tantaliz- 
ingly unsatisfactory. The obligations to other authors to which we have 
referred Mr. Brown acknowledges in his preface ; and in the body of the 
work in every case where he borrows from previous investigators he gives 
them full credit. But the book might have been a very great deal more than 
he has made it—namely, a bad compilation, rather dry and useless, made with 
considerable honesty to be sure, to which is joined in a very unworkman- 
like manner some little information got at first-hand. Still, whatever it may 
be relatively to what it might have been, it is nevertheless a work of some 
value and interest, a book which to almost all general readers of good 
books will be neither uninstructive nor unpleasing. For it contains, quoted 
from M. D’Ohsson, a good historical account of Dervishism as it exists in 
the Ottoman Empire ; a description, quoted from Mr. Lane, of those per- 
formances whereby the Egyptian Dervishes obtain most popular applause 
and most strike the attention of the mere travelier ; a very clear account, 
quoted from Ubicini, of the Dervish faith, particularly as it differs from that 
of the Mohammedan ; some translations of Dervish writings made by Mr. 
Brown himself, and a good deal of miscellaneous information, also from Mr. 
Brown, on the modes of initiation into the various orders, the Dervish 
costume and its meaning, the traditions of some of the orders, and so on. 
Mr. Brown’s part of the book may be found valuable by future writers ; 
to the present reader the part of it from which he will learn most and which 
he will like best is the large part written by the writers above-mentioned, 
and, beside these, by Sir William Jones, Malcolm, the historian of Persia, 
and other travellers and orientalists of real ability and real acquirements. 

A few words about the Dervishes may not be unacceptable to our 





readers. 
lesser orders are much more numerous, some writers reckoning them at 


* “The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritaalism. By John P. Brown, Secretary and 
Dragoman of the Legation of the United states of America at Constantinople.” 
Phiiadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1568. 








It seems that there are twelve principal orders, and that the | 





sixty, some ata hundred. They are spread over all Mohammedan countries, 
most being gathered into tekkiehs or monasteries—to each of which belong 
as affiliated members many persons who live in their own dwellings and 
pursue their regular callings—a few wandering from city to city without fixed 
abode. The germ of all these societies is found in that association of forty- 
five citizens of Mecca who, in the first year of the Hegira, joined themselves 
with an equal number of citizens of Medina, and formed a fraternity having 
for its principal points of doctrine community of property, strict allegiance 
to the Prophet, and the daily observance of certain religious ceremonies. 
Soofees they called themselves. Of course the idea of such fraternities is 
older than Islamism, and so consonant is it with the peculiar character of the 
Eastern people that, though Mohammed said in a famous sentence, “No 
monkery in Islamism,” it was not long before Islam was overspread by com- 
munities of Mussulman monks. Even Ali and Abu Bekir, relatives and 
contemporaries of the Prophet himself, each established one of them. 
The vast majority of all the orders trace their descent from the congre- 
gation of Ali. To give anything like an account of the distinctive 
character of the various orders, their different ceremonies, the dress peculiar 
to each, with the symbolical meaning of its parts, would be a work of great 
difficulty and little profit. Mr. Brown, we should say, has done this 
better, has given fuller details of the history of each sect, than any other 
author. 

Of the doctrines held by the Dervishes it may be said in general that, 
as seen from the outside, they consist in an excellent system of morality, in 
the inculcation of religious practices entirely in harmony with the teachings 
of the Koran, and of exercises—dancing, howling, sword-swallowing, eating 
of live coals, musical performances, and so on—which were once held to be 
infractions of the law of the Prophet, but which are now everywhere ac- 
cepted. But there is another view to be taken of their belief—a view not 
obtained from the outside nor even by all Dervishes. There seems to be 
taught by some, at any rate, if not by all, of the sheikhs—and to some, if not 
to all, of their followers—a secret as well as a public system of belief. 
According to the latter, the description of the true Dervish is this: 

“ When it is asked what Dervish means, the reply is, ‘One who asks 
nothing of any creature; and to be as submissive as the earth which is 
trodden upon by the feet ; to serve others before yourself; to be contented 
with little; to do neither good nor evil; to abandon all desires ; to divorce 
even his wife; to submit hourly to all occurrences of misfortune and acci- 
dent ; not to drink wine nor to lie; not to commit fornication ; not to touch 
what does not belong to you ; to know the true and the false, and to restrain 
the tongue and speak little.’ ” 


But when the novice has been proved, has practised the virtues above en- 
joined, has by austerities and mystical contemplation annihilated his individ- 
uality and purged his spiritual eyes, then, it is said, he is taught to dispense 
with the Koran, and to reduce his belief to mysticism, to believe that ecstatic 
communication with God is something within his own power, and to think 
of morality as a thing indifferent. “ Purity, impurity, slowness, precipita- 
tion—all these distinctions are beneath Me,” one of the sheikhs makes God 
say to Moses; and the Sheikh Bayazid cried out in the midst of his disci- 
ples, “ Glory to me; I am above all things”—a form of words which, in the 
mouths of the Orientals, is applied to God alone. “O my master!” a dis- 
ciple said to Jelal ed Deen er Roomee, the founder of the “ Dancing Der- 
vishes,”—‘ O my master ! ‘you have completed my doctrine by teaching me 
that you are God, and that all is God.” Many such passages might be 
quoted showing how different from the Mohammedanism of the Ulema is 
the faith of the Dervish. Pantheism, identification of God with the indi- 
vidual mystic, the exemption of the perfect from the chains of morality— 
which are only for the imperfect—the denial of submission to any authority 
except that of the Sheikh, the emptiness of positive religions and the 
allegorical character of all their dogmas—these are the tenets which seem 
to be held by the Dervish sects. Their identity with those of Indian mys- 
ticism and much modern quietism and transcendentalism is apparent. 
Metempsychosis also they believe in, and, as may be supposed, they are 
consistent fatalists. 

Reading which most readers will find fresher and more interesting 
than to learn that the esoteric teachings of the Dervishes are Brahminical 
in character, are some of the stories which Mr. Brown’s book tells us about 
the thaumaturgy of the Dervishes and their performance of feats similar to 
those with which the Convulsionists of Saint Medard once astonished France. 
And more interesting than that are his details in regard to the exercise by 
' the Sheikhs of powers quite the same, apparently, as those exercised by our 

mesmerists, clairvoyants, and natural healers, and the same as some of 
‘ those exercised by spiritual mediums. But the second title of the book, 
|“ Oriental Spiritualism,” is a misnomer. For one of the least wonderful 
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and best authenticated of these tales we make room here. It was related 
to Mr. Brown by a Dervish, of whom he seemingly thinks very well—a 
friend of his, he calls him : 

«“ When I was at Aerkoot, in the province of Shehrazor, near to Mosul, 
I visited a Zekkieh of the Kadiree Order, for the purpose of seeing a Sheikh 
of much repute and great spiritual powers. Tue Sheikh presided over the 
Tekkieh in question. 

Ss When 1 reached the Tekkich, a large number of Mureeds, or neophytes 
(disciples) were present, all appearing to be much excited by the power or 
the spell of the Sheikh; so much so as to rise and dance, sing or cry out 
involuntarily. On entering the hall where they were assembled in the 
presence of the Sheikh, I was also much affected by the spectacle, and, re- 
tiring to a corner, sat down and closed my eyes in devout meditation, men- 
tally praying to the Sheikh to send away those persons, and to permit me | 
to enjoy, alone, his society. The Sheikh was several paces distant from me, 
and, as I did not speak, could only have known what was passing in my 
mind by means of his wonderful spiritual powers, by which expression | 
mean the faculty which one spirit has of communing with another, and the 
power which a superior spirit has over the will of another spirit. 

“On opening my eyes, I was amazed to hear the Sheikh address me in 
the following words— In a few minutes’ time your prayer, young man, will 
be granted, and you will commune with me aione.’ To my surprise, in a 
few minutes the Sheikh, without speaking a word to any one present, had 
dismissed all his disciples from the hall, and so I remained with him alone. 
One by one each had ceased to be affected by his spell, and withdrew. I 
then experienced an impulse beyond my power of refusal to arise and 
approach him, which I did. 1 threw myself helpless at his feet, and kissed 
the hand which he extended to me. We next sat down together, and | 
had a long and most instructive conversation with him.” 





THE MAGAZINES FOR MAROH., 

THE two new magazines grow better, we think, with each number, and 
are nearly equally good. Lippincott’s has a very much better novel than 
the extremely weak story entitled “'Too True” which is running through | 
Putnam’s, and the “ Table-Talk ” of Putnam's seems trivial enough beside 
the bibliographical and literary knowledge of the “ Monthly Gossip” of | 
Lippincott’s ; as regards the reviews of books the one is about as good, or 
bad, as the other, such superiority as there is resting with the Philadelphia | 
magazine ; and Lippincott’s has this advantage, that there is less in it 
which one is unwilling to read than there is in Putnam's. It is an advan. 
tage due, perhaps, to the fact that Putnam’s*contains the greater number of 
pages, for we should not say that Lippincott’s gives greater evidence than its 
rival of being in extremely good editorial hands. We do wrong, perhaps, 
to speak of the two magazines as rivals. They came into the world at | 
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a style that strikes one as odd when it is discovered in soberer periodica) 
literature ; but he has vastly more knowledge than most American critics, 
and he seldom writes many pages together without saying something some 
what worth hearing. Erckmann and Chatrian are the two Alsatian novel- 
ists of whom he talks in the paper before us—novelists little known to 
American readers, Of many other people, too, he talks, and sometimes in 
a way that will be found quite amusing. Here is one of his margina) 
notes: “The dictionaries write i7y/ ; Tennyson and Stedman idyll. One 
Carl Benson, of whom the reader has probably never heard, did so before 
either of them. You may spell it which way you please, my dear little 
reader: you pays your money and you has your choice.” 

Putnam's opens with Dr. Bushnell’s “Science and Religion.” Next 
comes Phoebe Cary, who writes “The Three Wrens,” and who is pigeon 
livered and lacks gall for satire. The third article is by Professor Schele de 
Vere ;“ Pearls” he writes about, giving information old and new, and making 


ation. 


|a tolerably readable article. An article more readable, very lively indeed, 


is entitled “Mr. Thom. White's Little Sermon’—the extravagance of 
modern American women is the pregnant text, and Mr, White is apparently 
a bachelor of little faith. It is, we suspect, to a very fashionable con- 
gregation that he habitually preaches, and, after all, the majority of wor 
shippers are not members of such. Most women do not spend more 
money than they have ; most women are less extravagant than most men, 
“American Traits, as seen from Abroad,” is another light article which 


| will be found readable; and “ City Postal Service in the United States,” 


without being at all light, is also readable, and worth reading. It shows 
very plainly by its figures the wretched postal service which the people of 
this city and Brooklyn are compelled to accept at the hands of the Post- 
oflice officials, local and general, and makes it clear that we might without 
difficulty be as well off in the matter of mails as London, where, through- 
out the vast city, “a well-sealed and clearly-directed penny-post letter is 
the best messenger.” However, the postal service here and elsewhere is a 
branch of the civil service, and as the tree is, so are the branches. 

The best article in Putnam's for March is by some anonymous lover of old 
books, who begins a series of papers with the title “ Qut-oftheway Books 
and Authors.” The Rev. Thomas Adams, an English clergyman of the time 
of James the First, is his theme this month, and he gives copious extracts 
which seem to show that South and Fuller would have welcomed this 
learned and witty preacher as a kindred spirit. The passages quoted make 
one wish it possible that in the eaition of old English sermonizers which 


the same time, however, and address the same class of readers. Neither is| Hurd & Houghton some time ago promised Adams's works might find a 
so popular in character as Harper’s, and neither addresses an audience socul-| place. The writer of the article has apparently forgotten his “ Troilus and 
tivated as the subscribers to the Atlantic. This comparative method of | Cressida,” or he would not have mentioned as one of Adams's “ strong 
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criticism we do not apologize for, little profitable as such criticism is apt to 
be ; for it is well to try to fix the place of new candidates for public favor, 
and this is best done by comparing them with a standard whose value is 
well known to every reader. 

Mrs. Harding Davis, as was conjectured, turns out to be the author of the 
novel in Lippincott’s. It was an easy guess, for that matter ; nobody who had 
read her acknowledged works could fail to find the family likeness in ‘‘ Dallas 
Galbraith.” It has the same painful intensity as the others ; one as surely 
says “ morbid anatomy ” when he ends a chapter of this story as when he 
ends a chapter in “ Waiting forthe Verdict” or in “ Margret Howth.” We 
were not ourselves born in New England—and, as Mr. Howells says, we 
cheerfully beg pardon for the youthful inadvertence—but we should not 
blame a native of that region if he were to smile a little at Mrs. Davis's esti- 
mate of the relative merits, mental and physical, of the Yankee and the man 
who is born and dies and raises wheat on the slopes of the Blue Ridge. 


Still, it is doubtless useful, except to the one who does it, to oppose bigotry | 


to bigotry ; when narrowness is set against narrowness, there is breadth 
for whoever can see them both. ‘ Dallas Galbraith’ we find a not unin- 
teresting story. The one good character seems to have permanently disap- 
peared from the scene; but two women are left who promise something. 
Messrs. Lippincott’s proof-reader, let us remark, or Mrs. Davis, ought not 
to make the verb “ to plead’”’ irregular. 

Louis Blanc’s letter this month is a good one. He rejoices in what he 
considers Napoleon’s enforced surrender to the clerical party, and gives a 
very intelligible account, and what we take to be a true one, of the Em- 
peror’s relations with the Liberals and the Catholics. His article, and the 
novel of which we have been speaking, and an article by Mr. Charles Astor 
Bristed on “ Two Alsatian Novelists,” and a clearly written, very sensible 
article by Amasa Walker, entitled “ An Elastic Currency,” seem to be the 
best worth reading of all the essays that this month’s number contains. Mr. 
Bristed is not a critic for whose judgment or taste we entertain extraordinary 
respect ; and the habit of writing for various sporting papers has given him 


| original proverbs” a saying which, in that play, forms a part of one of the 
| best speeches of Shakespeare's Ulysses. We hope the series may be a very 
long one. 
More articles like Mr. Croly’s on the question “ What a Newspaper 
Should Be ” we donot know that we wish for. It is in good part identical with 
Mr. Parton’s Vorth American Review essay on “ James Gordon Bennett and 
the New York Herald,” and it would have been well if the editorial scissora 
had been applied to it freely. Of the remainder, a portion is practically valu- 
able for instruction of persons intending to establish newspapers, and a por. 
tion is not valuable toanybody. One of the writer's leading propositions, that 
a newspaper should merely reflect public opinion, seems to us to be dissented 
from entirely. But we shall not see the day, nor will our children, when 
the comments of exceptionally able men on current events will cease to be 
| influential on the minds of other men, and it is hardly worth while to com- 
bat the writer’s notion. Asa matter of fact, we know that to-day ninety- 
nine men ina hundred in the most enlightened countries in the world 
might have presented to them fresh every morning the news of all the 
world, or let ussay of Washington, and would be altogether incapable of 
forming without help a politically valuable opinion upon it. It is true 
that no paper can live which sets itself in perpetual, obstinate opposition 
to all public opinion, and it is true that no paper prospers which does 
not conciliate the good-will of a tolerably large public. These things are 
so; but that they are so is not at all a reason for believing that servile 
reflection of popular opinion is necessary or practicable or desirable. News- 
papers are not omnipotent, but they are powerful. They are powerful 
because editors work on the passions of men and inform men’s minds. 
This latter work they do to some extent by printing telegrams, and to 
some extent by publishing thoughts for people who can adopt thoughts 
which they could not have originated. The editorial is man talking to 
men, as Mr. Parton says, and the news is God talking tomen. Every- 
thing is God talking to men; God, however, is, in no case, his own inter. 
preter. 
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Except Mr. Dickens, none of the contributors to the March Atlantic are 
owners of distinguished names. It must bea bad number, then, if we reason 
after what seems the fashion of publishers. And it is not, in fact, a very 
good one. “ George Silverman’s Explanation” is apparently brought to an 
end at the end of the third part; bat we do not certainly know. The de- 
pieting of a morbidly self distrustful, unnaturally guileless, very self-sacri- 
ficing man—asort of a Tom Pinch—gevms to be the author's object ; and that 
excessively familiar figure is to be seen at full length in these eight chapters 
as well, and as tauch to the reader's satisfaction, as if the canvas had been 
larger. Dr. Palmer writes like an “emancipated ” doctor in his entertaining 
“Jolin Chinaman, M.D.”—an article which, with Dr. W. T. Helmuth’s 
chat about “ Some of the Wonders of Modern Surgery,” we recommend for 
perusal, One cannot read the latter without a feeling of thankfulness ; it 
is of a kind to stagger a pessimist. Other articles are: “Cretan Days,” by 
Mr. Stillmaa; “ A Conversation on the Stage,” by Miss Kate Field ; “ By- 
ways of Europe,” by Mr. ‘Taylor; ‘Free Missouri,” by Mr. A. D. Richard- 


son ; “The Old Philadelphia Library,” by J. M. Read, Jr., and two or three 
stories, or parts of stories. There are also three pieces of poetry. “A New 


Contributor” writes one of them, very commonplace indeed ; one is by Celia 
Thaxter, and one, perhaps rather better than Celia Thaxter’s, is anony- 
mous. None is to be called good. 

The March Galazy has, for its most interesting matter, a very circumstan- 
tial account of Louis Napoleon's secret purchase, and a Mr. Petty’s manage- 
ment, of the Lindon Morning Chronicle. The disgraceful story we take to 
be a true one; at any rate, it has every appearance of truthfulness, and is 
well worth looking at as what may probably be a bit of the secret history 
of the Second Empire. ‘“ How Lamirande was Caught” and “ John Bright 
at Home”—the one by Gaston Fay, the other by R. J. Hinton—are also 
readable papers of the kind in which the Galary has been noticeably 
successfal—the subject not perhaps at all important, yet unhackneyed, 
and the treatment appropriately light. It is to be said, too, that of subjects 
quite satticiently hackneyed the Galary treats often enough ; light padding 
as distinguished from the heavy sort has always made rather too large a 
part of it, and every little while it prints a piece almost unaccountably bad, 
as, for instance, “ The Ballad of Sir Ball” in the number in hand. 

Of the heavier sort of padding Hours at Home furnishes a good sample 
in its article called “ Insanity and Usefulness.” In fact, it is of the heaviest 
sort. With perfect gravity Mr. Butterworth relates anecdotes worn thread- 
bare, and accompanies them with comments marvellous for inanity. How- 
ever, we do not mention him on that account. He has occasion to say that 
some men have thought insanity preferable to enduring the pangs of a 
guilty conscience—a statement not to be doubted—but next he falls into 
this wicked mixture of platitude and calumny: “ In this view of the case, 
many who have figured in the most polished courts are more to be pitied 
than admired, and Garrick, Hood, and Hook lived no enviable lives.” In 
any view of any case Mr. Rae Wilson lived no enviable life, as Mr. Butter- 
worth will discover if he will turn to Hood’s ode to that gentleman, and 
where Mr. Butterworth learned that Hood was anything but a very good 
man we are curious to know. 

The rest of Hours at Home contains good reading. The moral uses of 
winter are Doctor Bushnell’s theme, and he makes out a strong case—a case 
so strong that -we almost fear he would have trouble to justify the ways 
of God to such men as inhabit countries that are hot. The Rev. Mr. Bacon 
will, we fear, be charged with indulging in unseemly levity in his 
“Sunday-school Muse;’ but what he says is substantially sensible. 
Nothing more surely tends to immorality of character than the relaxing 
of children’s minds by soaking them in the slop of twaddling songs, 
and surely it is high time that Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers were warned of the iniquity of the “ Minstrels” and “ Bells” 
of various kinds, and ‘‘ Choral Songsters,” which fill so large a place in the 
instruction of scholars in both Sunday-schools and secular schools. Doctor 
Schaff translates with much felicity a fine piece of religious verse by Fred- 
erick Reickert ; Professor W. 8. Tyler treats of Constantinople, ancient and 
modern ; Mary L. Booth gives three chapters of a translation of Madame de 
Gasparin’s “ Camille ;’ Motley’s “ Netherlands” is copiously quoted from ; 
“The Chaplet of Pearls” is continued; Mr. Towle talks of the people and 
customs of Brittany ; there is some very bad verse by the author of “ The 
Schdnberg-Cotta Family,” and some very fair verse by Miss Josephine 
Pollard ; and so the magazine is filled. 

The Catholic World contains a learned review of Mr. Arthur Helps’s 
biography of Las Casas—a review of a far higher character than is common in 
American periodical literature. Apparently the writer is using a language 
not his own, and his translations are particularly clumsy, but he seems to 
be, much more than Mr. Helps, master of the subject, Another review isa 


——- 








highly rhetorical essay on Doctor John Lord’s “Old Roman World,” which 
is treated with harshness. We bave to commend, too, the Catholic World's 
lesser notices of books, which are vigorously written. It is true of them 
generally—that is, it has lately become true of them—that they give greater 
evidence of honest preparation on the part of the writers than is shown in the 
reviews published by any other monthly magazine except the Atlantic. Be- 
sides the long articles already mentioned, the magazine hasan exposure, not 
in every instance nade with perfect, unpartisan candor, of some of the stock 
falsehoods against the Romanists which have been current—more widely 
current once than now—among Protestant believers. “Canada Thistles ” 
is the title of it. Then, on the other hand, there is an abusive, vicious 
attack on Victor Emanuel, Garibaldi, and the Italians in general for their 
bad behavior as regards the Roman question. Garibaldi is a filibuster, the 
writer thinks; the King and General Menabrea have lied recklessly, and a 
certain number of the European journals are following their illustrious 
example; every act of moderation and conciliation of the last eight years 
has come from the side of the Holy Father, and every provocation has come 
from “ Piedmont”; Cavour was “ the modern Machiavelli, the man of im- 
promptu and chicane,” andso on. It is quitea relief to turn from this sort 
of thing to the pleasant little story of Gluck, or the calm argumentation 
of ‘‘ The Church and Her Attributes,” or to Aubrey de Vere’s “ Abscondita,”’ 
albeit that poem, with its absurdly Roman Catholic bird and its Virgin 
whose breath sweetened a world, and a world blind to perfumes, is a very 
long way from being one of the poet's best. It has, however, several verses 
that are pretty, and this pair characteristically subtle and forcible : 


“Of Him—Death’s Conqueror—that from death - 
Alone would take the crown decreed.” 





LIGHT AND HEALTH* 


Bostness and sunlight in our large cities are fast becoming alienated from 
one another, and, as there is not room for both, the latter must yield to the 
ever-increasing demands of the former. We build up our stores and 
offices as high as the strength of materials will allow of, and, when 
checked in this direction, we spread out horizontally and cover the 
space which those who lived before us thought indispensable to healthful 
existence. The result of this solidifying process is that the sunlight comes 
to.us through deep and narrow fissures called streets, and possibly down a 
slender, chimney-like space called a court. In this way this life-giving 
principle visits, almost exhausted, thousands and thousands of not poor, 
half starved, and half-clad human beings, but men of at least some means 
and a liberal endowment of common sense. We set brain and body at 
work under the influence of a light which has lost most of its health- 
sustaining power by innumerable reflections, and then, when the sun sinks 
below the horizon, issue forth to seek recreation and refreshment by gas- 
light. Because of this constantly increasing evil, every serious effort made 
to impress upon the public the necessity of sunlight for health of body and 
mind is welcome. 

The work before us is divided into four parts. In the first, which treats 
of the solar beam, the*healthful and the morbid effects of light upon the 
animal-and vegetable kingdoms are considered. Where it is not permitted 
to enter, there are disease and bodily deformities. The health-giving and 
beneficent influence of the sun’s rays is evidenced by the ruddy faces and 
well.developed bodies of those who live in the country and work in the 
open air; and the effects of their exclusion are to be seen not only in the 
faces of the miserable denizens of narrow streets and crowded alleys, but in 
the blanched, shrivelled countenances and stooping attitude, and more or 
less uncertain gait, of many of our business men who, judging by their 
years, are still in the prime of life. 

Dr. Winslow refers to the experiments of Dr. W. F. Edwards on the 
influence of light on the structure and growth of the loweranimals. Two 
portions of frogs’ spawn were placed, one in the direct sunlight, the other 
}in the dark. The former in due time developed, the latter not. Further, 
‘the change from the tadpole to the frog state was retarded for many days 
by the exclusion of light. The fact that the Proteus anguinus is found 
| only in the grotto of the Madalena, many hundred feet below the surface of 
| the ground, can hardly warrant the assumption that it remains in its half- 
reptile and half-fish condition simply because it lives in the dark, for there 
are many fish-like reptiles in the streams and lakes of the world which are 
ever open to the sun’s rays; but the supposition that the blindness of this 
interesting animal, as well as that of the fishes of the Tyrol and Kentucky 
caves, arises from an arrest of development of the eyes as a result of a con, 


*‘ Light: Its Influence on Life and Health, By Forbes Winslow, M.D,"' Ne 
| York; Moorhead, Simpson @ Bond. 1568, ’ ; " 
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stant deprivation of light, will, with certain limitations, be accepted by all lutions of the moon.” We have not room to do justice to either of these 
who advocate the Darwinian theory, though at present no animals nearly | writers; but, from the array of facts presented, we are willing to admit that 
approaching these in structure are to be found in the surface waters of the | the heavenly bodies do seem at times to influence disease, especially when 
above regions from which they may have been derived.. | their action on the atmosphere is so marked as to affect the barometer; yet 
The author has some interesting remarks on the effect of the exclusion we must make great allowance for the inhabitants of India and other coun. 
of light from animals and plants in deep-sea water, though we would remind | tries, where all are taught from infancy to believe in lunar influence. 
the reader that the great depths which many navigators have reached,| The third part is devoted to the question of “ The Alleged Action of the 
which far exceed the height of the highest mountains, must be accepted Moononthe Insane;” and the fourth to the “ Hygiene of Light.” Exclusion 
with considerable allowance. Professor W. P. Trowbridge, who was, from the sun, as it increases the white and diminishes the red blood cel’s, 
appointed by Professor Bache, of the Unite@® States Coast Survey, to make produces a sickly, flabby, pale, anemic condition of the face, enfeebles the 
an investigation of the laws of motion of the sounding-weight and line, and | nervous energy and vital strength, and induces organic changes in the 
used for his purpose the full reports made of the experiments conducted by | various organs of the body. In this connection Dr. Winslow allades to the 
Commanders Berryman and Dayman, who surveyed the route for the | condition cf the poor in the large cities of Europe and America; to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable, asserts that mofe or less uncertainty is connected changes for the better made in the past few years, and advocates the use of 
with all the soundings at the depth of two thousand fathoms, and that | what the ancients termed solaria, or solar air-baths for children. The ines 
those at still greater depths must be set down as very questionable, for it is | timable value of light, as an element in the treatment of disease, also 
impossible to tell when the lead strikes the bottom with such a length of | receives attention. 
line out. The authority of Professor Forbes is cited for the statement that| | We have thus been obliged to run rapidly over this work, which, how 
animal life is not found in the sea below three hundred fathoms, and that | ever inconclusive it may be in some of its arguments, presents the subject 
plants reach to a far less depth ; but, since the death of this eminent natur- in a clear and interesting manner, and will certainly have its influence in 
alist, Dr. Wallich brought up from a depth of 7,560 feet, in the North | carrying on the reforms which have begun in improving the sanitary con. 
Atlantic, as many as thirteen living star-fishes, and also from a still greater | dition of all classes in large cities. We wish that the author had a better 
depth a great variety of foraminifera (the calcareous shells of which compose | acquaintance with naturai history, for then weshould have from him a more 
chalk) in a perfectly fresh condition. This was in the summer of 1860, and correct use of its terms and a fuller illustration of his subject from this de- 
about the same time some Swedish naturalists obtained, off the coast of partment of science; and also that he had taken a little more pains to ren. 
Spitzbergen, from a depth of from 6,000 to 8,400 feet, many living worms, | der his book fully as suitable for the general reader as for the physician. 
crustaceans, and mollusks. In the proceedings of the Academy of Science = 
of France for the year 1861, Professor Milne-Edwards gives an account of Recent Republications.—While “Men of the Time”* is fairly ern 
several species of corals, worms, and mollusks which had attached them- ‘onymous with “A Dictionary of Contemporaries,” it is undoubtedly 
selves, at a depth of 6,000 feet or more, to the Mediterranean telegraph | more flattering to humble but aspiring talent to be known as a man 
cable extending from Bone to Cagliari. Ae to plants flourishing at a greater of the time than as a contemporary. We do not know the principles of 
depth than three hundred fathoms, Mr. Stimpson examined some diatoms at | .o)ection by which the editor has been guided, except that he has not 
the time of their being dredged up by Lieutenant Brooke, at a depth of catalogued himself; but Mr. John Hollingshead, we remember, in the 
2,700 fathoms, in the Sea of Kamtchatka, and found them living. article on dramatic critics, in the Broadway, which occasioned so much 
In this connection, the depth to which solar light is believed to penetrate irritation, hinted that to be placed among “Men of the Time” was 
the ocean is stated to be about seven hundred feet, but we cannot help but | the ambition and striving of certain fourth-rate intellects whom he either 
think that either it finds ite way open toa much greeter depth, for we know | named or described. We have not searched for these gentlemen, but 
that the sea water varies in its transparency, or else the color of marine ani- they can doubtless defend their claims to admittance along with Theo- 
mals is in no way connected with it, for not only do many brightly-colored | gorus of Abyssinia, whose biography is given with all respectfulness as & 
corals flourish far below the depth to which it is said the smallest amount reigning monarch. We have, of course, scanned chiefly the American 
of light penetrates, but the Swedish naturalists dredged crustaceans from a names, which are generally borrowed more or less copiously and literally 
depth of 6,000 feet, of “brilliant colors”; and not far from the coast of | from the “ New American Cyclopedia,” though some are omitted which 
Greenland mollusks of “ bright red colors” have been obiained from a | the latter contains, and vice versa. General Banks loses one s from his 
depth of 1,800 feet. There has been no evidence that, as Mr. Hunt declares, middle name, Prentiss; Mr. Bancroft, whose ninth volume of United 
“everlasting darkness and eternal death” reign in the great depths of the | States history is not mentioned, “ is said to be one of the leading writers in 
ae : | the North American Review,” which is scarcely true of late ; General But 
The second part, which is devoted to the lunar ray, begins with a refer- ler’s government of New Orleans is alluded to, and it is stated that “his 
— ~ the opinions of the ancients respecting the influence of the moon. | name is in consequence held in abhorrence ;” he is also “ one of the bitter 
This luminary was believed to exercise a specific effect in the production aud gt opponents of President Johnson,” who is said to have “ prosecuted the 








modification of bodily and mental diseases, and to play an important 
part in determining the character and destinies of people and nations. | 
Animals and plants as well as men were also under her influence. Lord 
Bacon adopted the notion of the ancients so far as that the phenomena of 
organic life are subject to planetary control. The application of astrology 
to medicine originated in “ actual observations of the connection between 
certain bodily affections and certain times and seasons.” Dr. Winslow gives 
a long list of distinguished names in support of the doctrine of planetary 
influence, and states that the disposition so prevalent to discountenance this 
view is because of the difficulty of explaining lunar effects. 

It is well known that there is a periodicity associated with the origin, | 
progress, and type of many diseases, and the advocates of sol-lunar influence 
believe that this arises, directly or indirectly, from the action of the sun or 
moon, or of both combined, on the air. The author illustrates this part of 
his subject by drawing freely on the writings of Dr. Mead, who wasa friend 
of Pope, Newton, and Halley, and of Dr. Balfour, who was a physician at 
Calcutta during the latter part of the last century. Dr. Mead’s idea is that 
the heavenly bodies act on the afr by increasing or diminishing its weight | 
in the same way that the tides are produced, and so increase or decrease its 
value for respiration , consequently the phases of the moon are connected 
with certain states of disease. Many cases of hemorrhage of various kinds 
are cited which are believed to have been caused by changes in the specific 
gravity of the air through the moon’s influence. 

Dr. Balfour adopts Dr. Mead’s views, and is convinced “that every type 
of fever prevalent in India is in a remarkable manner affected by the revo- 


war to a successful issue "—though it was virtually at an end before Mr. 
Lincoln’s death—and since to have “ manifested every desire to treat the 


conquered States with clemency.” In this he is opposed by the Radicals, 


“ whose object appears to be to crush the South.”’ Thaddeus Stevens is 
“ notorious for his bitter hostility to the South,” in consequence of the rebel 
raid which burnt his forge ; but his hostility to the President is not men- 
tioned, nor is his confrére Mr. Boutwell a recognized man of the time. The 
English partiality to the “lost cause” appears on every occasion. General 
Grant is repulsed by Lee in three separate battles and baffled in strategy, 


| and is forced to copy the peninsular campaign of General McClellan. Sione 


wall Jackson is the “ lamented,” etc. General Howard's services as head of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau are not alluded to, Mr. Phillips “ of late has become 
prominent as an orator and is an abolitionist.” Mr. Whittier’s poetical 
activity since 1847 is unacknowledged. Bennett’s success with the Herald 
is noted without any judgment upon its morality. Frederick Douglass is 
allowed the alias of “ Bailey,” which will be new to most people, and is 
said to have established at Rochester L’ Abeille (qu. A’ Bailey ?) du Nord, 
meaning probably the North Star, which afterwards became Frederick 
Douglass's Paper. Philadelphians will be glad to find the name of Mr. 
Rotherme!l (spelt Rothermal) among the artists; New Yorkers will miss 
Mr. Church. The Hon. George P. Marsh is not a man of the time; neither 


les Mr. Parton, but his wife is, with a duplicate alias, “ Farmington.” 





*‘*Men of the Time: A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing biogrephical 
notices of emineat characters of both sexes."’ Seventh ecition, revised and brought 
down to the present time. London and New York: Geo, Routledge & Sons, 1868, 
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Mr. Grant White is overlooked. So, returning to England, are James 
Greenwood, the “ Lambeth Casual,” and Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Mr. 
Edward Dicey is named, but not his distinguished brother-in-law, M. 
Auguste Laugel. M. Henri Taine is omitted. The Hon. Mr. Stansfeld’s 
ability and the public esteem for him irrespective of party would never be 
guessed from the paragraph devoted to him. 

But we would not deny all value to this dictionary. With due reserves 
as to its accuracy and impartiality, it is certain to be useful for reference, 
and we dare say improves with each fresh edition. 


We have already expressed our liking for the edition represented by the 
volume before us.* It is an edition of Bulwer, complete as regards the 
works included in it, cheap in price, handsome enough, so far as concerns 
binding, for any one who is satisfied with books bound in cloth, printed in 
large type, and, as we have said before, combining the qualities of porta- 
bility, legibility, cheapness, and beauty, better by far than any other of the 
numerous editions of popular authors which are now so much in fashion. 
So much in praise. In dispraise it is necessary to say that the paper is a 
little too thin, and that there seems to be a fault in the ink, which, for some 
reason or other, is not perfectly absorbed by the paper, but, while the books 
are new atany rate, can be.made, by a little rubbing, to soil the page. Still, 
we ere able tosay that the “ Globe Edition” is the best Bulwer, at the price, 
of which we have any knowledge, and that nine novel-reading book-buyers 
in ten will buy half a dozen worse made American books before they will 
buy one better or two as good. 





The American Beaver and his Works. By Lewis H. Morgan, author of 
“The League of the Iroquois.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1868.—Any one who looks into the literature of zodlogy cannot but be 
struck with the fact that so much of it pertains to technical descriptions 
and classification, and so little to the study of the habits of animals. This 
seems all the more strange, since the former are uninteresting and tiresome 
to the last degree except to professed naturalists, and we cannot but think 
they must often be so even to them, while the latter have a charm which the 
very dullest cannot resist. If we would study the relations of animals to 
each other and to man, we certainly ought to take into consideration their 
physiological and psychical phenomena, as well as their exterior form and 
structure. Up to the present time, however, it has been one of the leading 
faults of naturalists to overlook the former. As one reads Mr. Morgan’s 
book, he cannot withhold his astonishment that, since the days of Hearne in 
the last century, to whom we are indebted for nearly all that was known 
of the beaver, no one has appeared to make a full and careful study of the 
modes of life of this most remarkable animal. Mr. Morgan, with a zeal and 
patience worthy of Reaumer, the Hubers, or of Darwin, has re-examined 
the whole subject and largely increased our knowledge. The scene of his 
labors was chiefly in the immense tracts of forests on the southerly side of 
Lake Superior, where the beaver still exists in large numbers and con- 
structs his peculiar works on a very extended scale. The subjects treated 
of—their anatomical structure, their dams, lodges, mode of cutting wood 
and of laying up supplies for the winter, their wary nature, their gradual 
extension over immense areas by migration along the rivers, their mode of 
reproduction, the method of trapping, etc.—can only be mentioned. We 
must, however, say a few words about dams and canals. The descriptions 
of the first are especially complete and are based on the actual surveys of 
more than fifty, extending over an area of as many square miles, and all 
carefully mapped. Finding every attempt to represent them by drawings 
unsatisfactory, the author had recourse to photography, and, after great labor 
in clearing away trees and other obstructions, has been able to present to 
us exact figures of these wonderful works. We can form an idea of the 
magnitude of some of them from the fact that a dam in one of the tribu- 
taries of the Carp River is four hundred and eighty feet long, and backs up 
water which covers an area of twenty-five acres. On one of the small 
streams flowing into the Esconnauba are three dams, one of which meas- 
ures three hundred and eighty-five, and another five hundred and eighty- 
one feet in length. A dam at Grass Lake, on a transverse section, shows a 
height of little more than six feet, a base of eighteen feet, a water face of 
seven, and lower face of thirteen feet. The materials are pieces of wood 
from one to three inches in diameter, and from three to ten feet long; the 
interstices on the water side are filled with mud so as to form a solid struc- 
ture, but the upper portion allows of percolation. In some cases, however, 
a “solid-bank dam” is made by filling in with mud on-both sides; but as 


* “Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart.” 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. “ Globe Edition.” 
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the flow of water over the crest would soon wash out the earth on the lower 

face, a sluice-way is left in the middle of sufficient size to discharge all the 

surplus. Contrary to the usual assertion, a fallen tree very rarely enters into 

the composition of adam. Out of fifty-one, Mr. Morgan found only a single 

instance in which such was the case, and in that the tree had fallen from its 
| own Gecay, and not before the teeth of the beaver. In that case, too, the sticks 
| were all deposited below and not above the tree, a mode of construction 
which looks as if the engineering were unskilful. In connection with this 
we might advert to another assertion, often much insisted upon, viz.: that 
the beaver builds his dam with a convexity against the current, thereby 
increasing its strength ; though frequent, this is by no means always the 
case. In a series of thirteen dams on the Carp River, all had their convexity 
downwards, while in others elsewhere the middle part was convex upwards, 
and the lateral portions were reversed ; consequently had not the forms giv- 
ing the greatest strength. Those who believe in the infallibility of instinct 
will do well to consider these facts. ‘The most novel of Mr. Morgan’s obser- 
vations relate to the system of canals. We have not seen these noticed by 
previous writers, though the Indians and trappers, according to Mr. Morgan, 
have recognized their true nature. The former call them 0-de-na-o-nane— 
literally, “‘ made channel to travel in.” They are excavations, the earth of 
which is often thrown out on the sides, and all the roots encountered give 
the usual signs of having been gnawed off by the beaver. On one of the 
plates is the plan of a canal four hundred and fifty feet long and from three 
to four wide, and on another that of a main canal one hundred and fifty feet 
long, with two branches, one measuring one hundred and the other one 
hundred and fifteen feet. These are just what their names indicate, and are 
used as passage-ways between the ponds and their wood-lots, along which 
they float the sticks of yellow birch, willow, poplar, etc., which have been cut 
for food or for the construction of their dams and lodges. In the concluding 
chapter, on “animal psychology,” Mr. Morgan claims a wider range for the 
intelligence of animals than the metaphysicians are wont to allow. These 
last have taken far more pains to establish differences than to detect 
resemblances between the psychical phenomena of man and the lower order 
of beings. It certainly seems more philosophical to adopt the opposite 
method, and consider the acts of animals resembling those of intelligence as 
the results of intelligent action until they can be proved otherwise. Mr. 
Morgan, in accordance with this mode of viewing them, and with no fear of 
detracting from the “ dignity of human nature,” admits for brutes—or, as he 
more considerately calls them, mutes—the endowments of will, memory, and 
judgment, and that by the exercise of these faculties the beaver is enabled 
to construct his canals, his dams, and his lodges. In fact, it is only by 
adopting such a view that it becomes possible to explain the adaptation of 
their acts to varying circumstances, so that in some cases they construct 
partially submerged houses, while in others, where the conditions are differ- 
ent, they substitute for them burrows in the banks of the rivers; or for 
thoroughfares construct canals in the low and swampy lands of the regions 
of Lake Superior, but substitute for these, on the dry and abrupt banks of 
the Upper Missouri, their well-known “slides.” When comparative 
psychology shall have made equal progress with comparative anatomy and 
physiology, the true limitations of instinct and intelligence will no doubt 
be reached, and we cannot but-believe that the domain of the latter will be 
largely extended over that now assigned to the former. Mr. Morgan pre- 
sents his subject in simple language, free from technicality, and in a man- 
ner which can hardly fail to attract all classes of readers. He writes 
cautiously, with an earnest desire to elicit truth and eliminate error, and 
has stated nothing which has not been verified by personal observation or 
the testimony of trustworthy witnesses. He has made himself acquainted 
with the habits of the beaver not only in the vast areas of trackless forests 
on the borders of Lake Superior, but on the upper waters of thé Missouri, 
and in the equally inhospitable regions of Hudson's Bay Territory. He is 
justly entitled to an honorable place in the higher ranks of original observers. 





A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By Charles W. Eliot and Frank H. 
Storer. Second Edition. (New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 
1868.)—We are not surprised that this work has so soon reached its second 
edition, for it is so vastly superior to all American text-books on chemistry 
that teachers cannot hesitate about using it. It is, we are glad tosay, what 
it pretends to be, a manual of inorganic chemistry, and not an attempt to 
furnish information in regard to all the natural sciences, with a few pages 
on chemistry as a supplement. Each subject is clearly presented with a 
sufficiency of details and experiments, and the recent changes in chemical 
formule are explained and adopted. The type and paper do credit to the 
publishers. 
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UNITED STATES BANKRUPT LAW. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, 


Have just Published 


THE BANKRUPT ACT OF 1867, 


Compared with the Act of 1841, the English Bankrupt 
Law, and the Insolvent Law of Massachusetts. Witha 
Digest of Decisions of the Courts of the United States, 
the several States, and of England; and with Forms of 
Proceeding. By Epwarp Avery and GeorGcEe M. Hosss. 
8vo, law sheep, $4 50. 


“In preparing this edition of the Bankrupt Law the 
Editors have not intended to present a treatise on Bank- 
ruptcy, but simply to take the statute as it stood, and so 
arrange the notes and references as to present the lead- 
ing cases under their appropriate heads, 


“ By sub-dividing the sections, and placing notes under 
each sub-division, it was believed that those consulting 
the law would find the authorities much more readily 
than by any other arrangement. 


‘* Wherever the law has presented particular terms, or 
the authorities have seemed conflicting, such suggestions 
have been made as would lead to fuller and more critical 
examination than the scope of this work required. 


**Much of the matter was prepared for their own prac- 
tice, and the arrangement is that which they have found 
most convenient; and it is believed the work will be of 
service not only to the profession, but will aid the busi- 
ness community in obtaining a better understanding of 
the scope, purpose, and principles of the law.”’— Preface. 


* The arrangement we consider to be simple and con- 
venient. The notes contain a reference to all the cases 
booetng upon the preceding section, and the points de- 
cided in these cases are very clearly and concisely stated. 
The improvements often made on the original head-notes 
show how thoroughly the editors have done their work. 
As a manual, we cordially recommend this book to the 

rofession, and do not hesitate to affirm that it is the 

est work on the Bankrupt Law of 1867 which has ap- 
peared.”’"—American Law Review. 





“The profession, especially those who may be engared 
in cases of bankruptcy, will gladly avail themselves of | 
this very essential aid to practice. It is prepared with | 
great care, and the volume contains all that is needful to 
a thorough comprehension of the Bankrupt Law.’’— New 
Bedford Mercury. 


“The simple arrangement of this volume, by which im- 
mediate reference can be made to any point, ought to re- 
commend it to the profession.’’"—Philadelphia Press. 


VALUABLE 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Now Reapy. 
EASY FRENCH READINC. 


Being Selections of Historical Tales and Anecdotes, ar- 
ranged with Copious Foot-notes, containing Transla- 
tions of the Principal Words, a Progressive Develop. 
ment of the Forms of the Verb, with Designations of 
the Use of Prepositions and Particles, and the Idioms 
of the Language. 16mo, cloth, price $1. 





A CENUINE ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


‘EARLY LIFE OF GEN. GRANT, 


BY HIS FATHER, 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE LEDGER, 


IS READY 


THE NEW YORK LEDCER 
FOR THIS WEEK, 


AND 
FOR SALE AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES AND NEWS 


DEPOTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


_ These articles will be read with avidity by all classes 
of the reading public. They will be continued for sev- 
eral weeks in the Ledger. They are chock-full of inter- 
est—equal to any story, and will be entertaining to 
every man and woman—to every boy and girl. The 
first number is illustrated by an engraving of the house 
in which General Grant was born, and likenesses of 
his father and mother. His father, as will appear by 


his portrait and by these biographical sketches, is him- 


self a man-of extraordinary natural endowments; and 





This volume is on a unique plan, and has been prepared 
in consequence of the remarkable success of ‘* Easy 


his style is characterized by great pith and clearness, 


THE MARCH NUMBER 


OF 


. . ’ . 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
CONTAINS, WITH OTHER ARTICLES, 

LOUIS BLANC'’S 
EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By W. Herwortn Drxon, 
AUTHOR OF “NEW AMERICA,” ETC, 
Complete in one crown Svo volume, tinted paper 
WITH PORTRAIT FROM STEEL. 
Extra cloth, price $2 50, 


““No more wondrous narrative of human passion and 
romance, no stranger contribution to the literature of 
psychology, than Mr, Dixon's book, has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern 
the moral and intellectual life of the human race.” 
don Globe. 


-Lan 


“The subject of ‘Spiritual Wives’ is at once sensa 
tional, appalling, and full of deep interest. Lf we look 
at it simply as a system, it ie replete with scenes which 
cannot be surpassed even in fiction.”"—Lendon Morning 





Post. 


| “Mr. Dixon's book, which may be read from beginning 
| to end without pause, is of absorbing interest. ‘ 
| He has, on the whole, treated a very difficult and delicate 
subject with great refinement and jndgment, and he has 
certainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb 
the attention of every intelligent reader who opens it.” 
| —London Star. 


| %_* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
| postage free, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 





1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, $1 25. 
The object of this work is to unfold the laws of order 
according to which the Lord's moral government is regu- 
flated. It shows that the Divine Providence works ac- 
cording to certaip invariable laws; that it is universal, 
| extending to the least things as well as to the greatest ; 
| that it has respect to what is eternal with man, and to 
| things temporary on'y for the sake of what is eternal. 


All the writings of Swedenborg and collatera! works 


German Reading” on the same plan, lately published. ye stories, which he relates in his off-hand way, of | Constantly on hand. 


While the book has already been adopted by several | 
eminent teachers, it is peculiarly fitted for self-instruc- | 
tion. 


LANDMARKS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
{2mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Being Part Ill. of Miss Yonge’s Landmarks of History. | 
Parts I. (Ancient History) and II. (Medieval History) 
have already been received with distinguished favor. 
The reader is invited to send for our complete cata- 
logue, which will be sent, post-paid, to any one who ap- 
plies. It contains titles and descriptions of many valn- 
able works kindred to those named above, and will be 
found valuable by students of French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Early English, Saxon, Hebrew, the 
Classics, or General Philology, and also by persons seek_ 
ing miscellaneous books for public or private Libraries. 


| 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, | 


. 451 Broome Street, New York. 


| the General's boyhood, are as readable as any work of | 


fiction. Every one will wish to see this gennine ac- 
count of Grant's early life. 
The subscription price of the Ledger is $3 a year. 
Address 


ROBERT BONNER, 


Publisher, New York. 


Publishing House of the New Jerusalem Church, 2 
Cooper Union, New York. 


} 
JOS. R. PUTNAM, MANAGER. 


*,* SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BARCLAY STREET, NEW York, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
| including Periodicals. 


Foreign works noticed in Tae Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


THE COMPLETION OF MOTLEY’S HIS- 
TORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A History of tne 
United Netherlands. From the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Trauce—1609. By J. 
Loturop Mortey, D.C L., author of * The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic.” In four volumes. With portraits. 
8vo, cloth, #14. 

The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each. 

DR. SMITHS SMALLER HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. A Smaller History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wiu1am 
Situ, LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 


Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of | 


reece and Rome. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves 
from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 
1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed and added Ex- 
tracts from the same Journal giving an Account of 
Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and 
Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by ArR- 
THUR HELPS. 12mo0, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, 


$1 75. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. The Early Years of his Royal 
Ilighness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the 
Direction of her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. New Edition. 
12mo0, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and 
Indastries in England and Ireland. By SamuEL 
Sites, author of “Self-Help,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 

DU CHAILLLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Sto- 
ries of the GorillaCountry. Narrated for Young Peo- 

le. By Pau. B. Du CaaltL_v, author of * Discoveries 
n Equatorial Africa.”’ Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 75. 

MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks 
and Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy 
Randa Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 


cloth, $1. 

BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in 
the Nineteenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer 
Street Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 
1867. On the “ Ely Foundation ™ of the Union Theo- 
—— Seminary. By ALBERT Barnes, author of 
* Notes on the New Testament,” etc. 12mo0, morocco 
cloth, bevelled sr $1 75. 

THE LOVER’S DICTIONARY: A Poetical 
Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addressee 
and Dilemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand 
References asa Dictionary of Compliments and Guide 
to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$3 50; gilt edges, $4 25. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 
Cromwell, and Pitt. A Course of Lectores on the 
Political History of England. By Gotpwin Smita, 
author of ‘Lectures on the Study of History,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With illustrations 
by Gaston Fay. _8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Mme. 
De Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan MuLocK 
Craik, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,’ ‘‘Christian’s Mistake,’ “Two Mar- 
riages,” etc. Lilustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the author of 
‘*Carlyon’s Year."’ 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 

BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. OLrIpHANT, author 
of * Agnes,”’ ‘‘ Madonna Mary,” ** The Laird of Nor- 
law,” “The Days of my Life,”’ ** Carlingford,”’ * Life 
of Edward Irviny,” etc. 8vo, aper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 8vo, paper, 
50 te. 
PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Aywre 


Tuomas, author of “On Guard.” “Denis Donne,” 
“Theo Leigh,” *“* Walter Goring,” ** Played Out,” 
** Called to Account,” etc. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 
GUILD COURT: A London Story. By GEorRGE 
MacDonaLpD, author of ** Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,”’ ** Alec Forbes,” etc. 8Svo, paper, 50 cents. 
THE BROTHERS’ BET; or, Within Six 
Weeks. By Emitie Frycarge CaRLEeN. 8vo, paper, 


25 cents. 
THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
TYTLER. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the author of 
‘** Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” &vo, paper, 50 cents. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the 
author of ** Paul Massie."’ 8vo, paper, 50 cente. 
CARLYON’S YEAR. By the author of ** Lost 
Sir Massingberd.”’ 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 
STONE EDGE: A Tale. 


cents. 


By Saran 





*,* Hanrper & Brotners will send the above works 
by mail, postage pent, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


8vo, paper, 25) 








HURD & HOUGHTON. 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. THE GREAT EXHIBITION, with Conti- 
nental Sketches, Practical and Humorous. By How- 
ARD Payson ARNOLD, author of ** European Mosaic.” 
In 1 vol. 16mo, price $2 25. 


**So thoroughly good a book of European sketches, in- 
cluding the brilliant Parisian pageant of industries last 
year, has not been offered the reading public this side 
the water in a long time. Its faithfulness to detail is 
fitly set off by its positive literary excellence. The River- 
side Press has presented the whole in a suit of enticing 
typography, which invariably imparts to a good book a 
visible additional value.”"-—Boston Post. 


“ What he gives us is not a mere guide-book of places 

and things, but a hasty panorama, accompanied with 

philosophical reflections, political deductions, and social 
sketches—al! drawn with a free, bold hand, and sparkling 
with exceeding humor."’— Albany Journal. 

Il. CAKES AND ALE AT WOODBINE. 
From Twelfth Night to Christmas, By Barry Gray, 
author of ** Married Life at Hillside,” etc.,etc. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, price $1 75. 


*,* Uniform with Barry Gray's other works. 


III. GRANDPA’S HOUSE. By Heten C. 
Werks, author of * Ainslee,” etc. Withsix fall-page 
illustratious by Gro. G. WHITE. 16mo, price $1 50. 


Lately Published: 


TWO THOUSAND MILES ON HORSEBACK. By Col. 
James F, MELINE. 1 vol., cr. 8vo, $2. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By Wa. D. Howetts. 1 vol., 
cr. 8vo, $2. 


FOUR YEARS "AMONG THE SPANISH AMERICANS. 
By Hon. F. Hassavrexk. 1 vol., cr. 8vo, $2. 


THE TURK AND THE GREEK. By 8. G. W. Benzamrn. 
1 vol., 16mo, $1 75. 


THE DIARY OF A MILLINER. By Bextx Oris. 1 vol., 
16me, $1 25. 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Vol. 
., 1867. Cloth, $3; cloth gilt, $8 50. 


POEMS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. By Puasz 
Cary. 1 vol., 16mo, $1 50. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Tuomas. 
1 vol., 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





A CHOICE LIBRARY EDITION, 


In elegant crown 8vo volumes, handsomely printed on 
toned paper, of 


HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


From the last London edition, revised and corrected by 
the author; the most accurate and reliable extant. Com- 
prising—Middle Ages, 8 vols.; Literature of Europe, 4 
vols.; Constitutional History of England, 3 vols. Uni- 
form sets, 10 vole.; or any of the works separately, $2 25 


a vol. 
UNIFORM WITH HALLAM: 


MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENCLAND, 


From the Accession of George III. to 1860. By Tomas 





| 
| 
| 


work, tracing the progress and development of the Brit- 
ish Constitution during an entirecentury. 2 vols., $2 2% 


a vol. 
WwW. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* For sale at principal Bookstores, and mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher. 


Erskine May, C.B. A continuation of Hallam’s great | 





NOW READY, PRICE % CENTS EACH, 


Parts I. and II. of the New Series of 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 
Aj beautiful Chromo-Lithograph from J. T. Millais’s 
‘** Little Red Riding-Hoed.” 


Full-page Engraving from'Sir Edward Landseer’s pic- 
ture, ** The Pet.” 


With seventeen choice Wood-cuts, by eminent artisis. 


The articles are highly interesting, and consist of Two 
Original Serial Stories of striking interest ; Historica! 
Sketches ; Brief Biographies ; Sketches of Life and Man- 
ners; Science and Art; Inventions and Discoveries; 
Domestic Economy, Natural History, Poetry, Literary 
Varieties, etc., etc., etc. . 


CONTENTS OF PART II. 
PLATES. 
Tae Dawn or Conscience. From a painting by J. 
Hayllar, R.A, 


BaLmoral Caste, from a recent photograph, with 
fourteen Illustrations on wood. 


The articles are: 


. CONTRAST ; on. THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. (Con- 
tinued.) 


Il. THE WALRDS. 
III, CUTHBERT, the Apostle of the Lowlands. 


IV. THE LESSONS OF A FUNERAL. By the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester. 


FLAGS, BANNERS, AND COATS-OF-ARMS. 


HOME THOUGHTS FOR WORKING-WOMEN 
AND MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 


VII. THE STORY OF CAMBUSCAN BOLD. 
VIII. CHURCH WORTHIES. No. 2.—Leexn Ricumonp. 
IX. PARABLES OF ANIMALS. 
X. WITHOUT A CHARACTER. Part 2. 
XI. PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. No. 2.— 
The Brain and its Servants. 
Xl. A ROYAL DIARY. Interesting Short Notes, 
Poetry, etc. 


_ 


onl 


4 


¥. 
Vi. 


-_ 


a 


SIXTY-FOUR LARGE PAGES. 


Single numbers by mail, prepaid, 25 cents. 
Subscription for the year, $3; three copies, $8 50; five 
copies, $12 50; ten copies, $25, and an extra copy free. 


Liberal inducements offered to canvassers and agents. 
Send for a circular. 6 

Subscribers are requested to send their remittances 
direct to 


POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
29 Cooper Union, New York. 





*,* For sale by the principal Booksellers and News- 
agents throughout the country. 





Stoeckel’s Sacred Music. 


A New Collection of Tunes and Anthems, embracing 
every variety of metre used in Sacred Music. 


BY DR. GUSTAVE J. STQECKEL, 
Professor of Music in Yale College. 


The arrangement of the Music is especially convenient 
for organists, or other instrumental performers, 


Complete Hymns accompany the Music, rendering the 
book vartienlarly adapted to family and social use. 


In its harmonies, the work is unexcelled by any collec- 
tion of sacred music in the country, and it is free from 
all attempts at ** Operatic” effect. 

A New CuristTmas AND EasTER ANTHEM, also beautiful 
and appropriate pieces for Communion and Funeral ser- 
vice, are included in the collection of Anthems. 


Large octavo, extra cloth, price $2 25. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
Publishers, 229 Broadway, New York. 
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2 CENTS A MONTH—$3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY, 
NO. 7, FOR MARCH, 


IS NOW READY, AND CONTAINS: 


1. Brakespeare; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
the author of * Guy Livingstone.” With a full-page 
illustration. Chaps. XXIX. to XXXI. 

2. London Newspapers. By Henry Sepiey, Editor 
of the Round Table. 

3. Women’s Novels. 

4. The Story of ‘Lorn Light: A Poem. By Tom Hoop. 
With a full-page illustration. 

5. New York Theatres. By Mo_tynevux St. Jonn. Part II. 

6. Public Statues in London. By Francis TURNER Pa. 
Grave. Part II. 


7. Wall Street and American Finance. By Rosert 
Tomes. With an illustration. 

8. Second Thoughts. By F.C. BurNaNpD. Chaps. XVI. 
to XXI. 


9. Change: A Poem. By Dora GREENWELL. 


THE MICROSCOPE: 


ITS HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND APPLICA. 
TION ; being a Familiar Introduction to the use of the 
instrument and the etudy of microscopical science. 
By Janez Hoge. With upwards of Five Hundred wood 
engravings, and Eight colored illustrations by Tuffin 
West. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


“One of the best of the numerous English works on 
popular ecience is this of Mr. Hogg’s, of which (the pre- 
sent edition purports to have been partly rewritten, and 
is profusely illustrated. Asa treatise on microscopical 
science and art the book cannot vie with Frey, Carpenter. 
or Quickett, but it has, nevertheless, fulfilled the author's 
object, which seems to have been to excite, outside of 
scientific circles, a wide-spread desire to investigate the 
wonderful microcosm which the compound achromatic 
microscope has revealed. The colored 
plates added to this volume are very handsome, and 
generally correct. On the whole, the book is one to be 
recommended to persons of both sexes who can afford to 
purchase an instrument, and who desire a recreation 
healthfal to mind and body, and a source of unending 
pleasure and surprise.”— Zhe Nation. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
416 BROOME STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





“AMER. SCHOOL INST.,” 
FounDED 1855, 


Is a reliable Educational Bureau— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 

For representing Teachers who want positions ; 

For giving parents information of good schools ; 

For selling and renting School Properties. 

All Teachers should have the ‘‘ Application Form.” 

All Employers of Teachers should have ‘‘ Amer. Educa- 
tional Monthly” and ‘‘ Teachers’ Bulletin.” 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
430 Broome Street, N. Y. 





RARE, CURIOUS, AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, 
In all Languages and Departments of Literature, 


For sale by 
GEO. P. PHILES & CO., 


172 Fulton Street, New York. 





| cheap edition of the same. 


| 
| 








CARMINA YALENSIA. 


A new Collection of College Songs and Music, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments, comprising all the old popular and 
standard college songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto 
published. The famous “ Wooden Spoon Lanciers,” ar- 
ranged by Helmsmiiller, and the ‘* Song of the Spoon ;” 
also the celebrated * Christmas Anthem,” as sung by the 
Beethoven Society of Yale, are included in this collection. 

Large octavo, extra cloth, price $1 50. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(ForMERLY C. S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (uP sTatrs). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 


THE CHRONICLE: 


A London weekly newspaper, devojed, in politics, to a 
right understanding and just treatment of the Irish ques- 
tion; in literature, to the expression of the opinions of 
scholars who are authorities in their respective depart- 
ments. Special attention paid to Continental contem 
porary literature. ; 

Terms: $9 per annum; $4 50 for six months; $2 2% for 
three months—in gold, all postage prepaid and included. 
Subscriptions received by 


E. L. CODKIN & CO., 
Nation Office, New York. 


*,* Specimen numbers forwarded on request. 


Now ReEapy: 


|LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 


By an Officer of the U. S. Army, long a resident of 
Utah. 


This book gives a graphic description of the country, | 


manners, and habits of the Mormon people. 
filustrated. Price, cloth, $1 25. 


Finely 


FATHER TOM AND THE POPE; | DANIEL 8. MILLER, 


OR, A NIGHT IN THE VATICAN. 


The rapid sale of their elerant edition of this work has 


| induced the Publishers to issue a still handsome but | 


Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


The above works sent, postage paid, on receipt of 


price. 


MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 


60 Duane Street, New York. 


| February next. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CoO. 


New York, January Mth, 1868 


The Trustees. in con formi? v to the Churter of the Company, 
submit the frllowing Statement of its apuire on (he ty) 
December, 1867 : 

Preminoms received on Marine Risks from ts January 

1867, to 31st De ember, 1867 $7,322,015 73 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan 

uary, 1967. : Rend 2.835108 TI 


10,160,185 43 


Total amount of Marine Premiums. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1867, 
to 3iet December, 1867.. 7,097,193 14 


$4,224,594 61 


$1. 96,965 08 


Losses paid during the same period 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and Stare of New York Stock 
City, Bank, and other Stocks 
Loans, secured by Stocks, and otherwise 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 
loterest. and suadry Notes and Claims due 


$6, 504.456 00 
VITA OO 
210,000 00 


the Company, estimated at Ye 44 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable |... 3 22 448 27 
Cash in Bank or 3 373974 08 


.. $1 108,197 


eof 
or thetr legal 
Tuesday, the Fourth of 


Total Amount of Assets . 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificate 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof 
representatives, on and after 


Firty per cent. of the ontatanding certificates of the 


issue of 1865 will be redeemed aud paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal represeutatives, on and a'ter Tacs 
day, the Fourth of Februyry next, from which date in 
terest on the amount so redeemable will cease, The 


certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extentpaid 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the -ear end! 
Bist December, 1867, for which certificates wi!l be isaae: 
on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 


JOHN D. JONES, HENRY K. BOGERT, 


CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
HENRY COIT, 

WM. C, PICKERSGILL, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
CALEB BARSTOW, 

1A. P. PILLOT, 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, 
ROBT. G. FERGUSSON, 
DAVID LANE, 

JAMES BRYCE, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 


JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja 
J. HENRY BURGY, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
Cc. A. HAND, 

B. J. HOWLAND, 

BENJ. BABCOCK, 
FLETCHER WESTRAY, 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, Ja 
GORDON W. BURNILAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
JAMES LOW, 

GEO. S. STEPHENSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
PAUL SPOFFOR Da. 
SHEPPARY GANDY, 











WM. 
CHAS. P. 


STURGIS, 

BURDETT, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR. 


THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


Surpasees a)l others in simplicity, durability, 
beantiful stitch, and easy working. It cre 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per 
eons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. 
count offered to the trade, Salesrrooma, 616 
BROADWAY,.N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 6385 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Strest, 
Williamsburgh. 


A liberal die 
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UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 


MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


CHINA AND GLASS. | 


In view of our removal up-town in early spring, every 
erticle will be sold at a reduction of price, and many 


Kinds of 
FANCY COODS 


AT A VERY LARGE REDUCTION, 
PLATED WARE FROM THE MANUFACTORY OF 
ROCERS, SMITH & CO. 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, Ere. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 Broapway, 











4 doors below Broome St. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

Cash CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

Sunrius, JuLy 1, 1866, : : 300,000 


Loeses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
. CHARTERED 1950. 
@ash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


" . $265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: } 72) Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 
(Rstablished 1829), * 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 

This invention. introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
ts of the greatest advantage to the tone of the inetru- 
ment. as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
y, superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 

ano. The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case. and resting upon under sounding- 
board», ie relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
mection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Oar Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
ehasere wi!l have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
loptroment, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have used them fora generation. All lovers of this 
eminentiy household instrument, as well as parties pro- 
Peeing to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and 


examine our assortment 


CIRCULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yors. 


Ss. Gc. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prxg Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
6 FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 
Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WrrBut:eT Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of * Country Lifa,” farnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and pPivate grounds, Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathani:: Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providenc: .R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, 1 rinceton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
| for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
| and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
| ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
| Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages. 
| Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS, 








110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866, 








COLGATE & C0.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 
MACHINE een = 
SEWING SILK, 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special " Parposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RICE, CHASE & CO., 
10 & 12 German Street, Baltimore. 





AGRICULTURAL - 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Successors TO Nourse, Mason & Co,, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERT'LIZERS, ero. 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
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VOLUME THE SIXTH. 





“*A Radical journal of acknowledged power and re. 
spectability.—London Times. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 138: 


The Reconstruction Process. 

The Chinese Embasey to Christendom. 

The Use of the Supreme Cuurt to the Union. 
Authors versus Readers. 
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Correspondence. 
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Badeau’s Grant. 
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Recent Republications. } 
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